








om meaws cruty and more of a cripple. ~ a+ jen 
c life. 


bones. And one night, about midnight, while the Commo- 
dore (who is a bad 77 5 eB sitting by his bed, he went out 


t he could not last much longer; but the closing scene, 
somehow, took us by surprise. They had been discussing the 
breeding of young setters,—Donald ——e his own plan of 
up-bringing, and condemning that practi 

ing kennel, with his yee — en ee wages 
—without any warning, ight m, 8] 

to wander, ona he lost the thread of his discourse. But he}, 


is dogs. “ Juno, my lass, the scent dis’na haud 
to-night,” were hie last articulate words. 
About a week after Donald had been laid in the church- 
, Horace anid I were sitting with the Commodore in the 
sanctum, where he keeps his birds, bulky rolls of cavendish, 
such as they smoke in the navy; his scanty wardrobe, his big 
Bible, an odd volume of Sir Walter’s novels, “ The Lady of 
the Lake,” his hammock, a chest containing'garden-twine, tin- 
eedles and thread, a bowie-knife, beeswax, sweet- 
oil, and other odds and ends. The day was wet and dirty, 
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whole silent, and devoting our minds chiefly to the contem- 
plation of the weather. “‘ Would you like to hear an old 
story ?” the Commodore asked us at “It happened lang 
syne ; but Donald's death somehow has brought it back to my 


Hitevature. 


THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 
BY CHARLES HEAVYSEGE. 


How great unto the living seem the dead! 
How sacred, solemn ; how heroic grown; 
vague, as they obscurely tread 
The shadowy confines of the dim unknown !— 
For they have met the monster that we dread, 
ve learned the secret not to mortal shown. 
2Z’en as tic shadows on the wall 


amaze, 
So on us thoughts of the departed fall, 
‘ And with phantasma fill our 
Awe and deep wonder lend 
and ecstacy the borrowed beams ; 
While fitful fancy the full form divines, 
all is what imagination dreams. 


seems to add force to the story, but it is not necessary to re- 
present it with entire fidelity. 

“Donald and I were early cronies ; he Was constantly about 
our farm-town afore I went on board the —— He used to 
take me along with him when he gaed to the hi 

I am about to relate happened on one of our sportin’ trips. 


Commodore, “ since I mind it first. In those days we could 
shoot from the seashore to the Grampians, x § the whole 
valley of the Dee, without seeing a % 

bairn at the time, for the eye was barely begun; but 
Donald was a strapping lad, one of t! 

the neatest legs in the country side. His temper, however, was 
not to be lippened to; he could be as glum and dour asa 
noreaster W he liked. Well, we started from the low- 
lands one fine morning in September, meaning to be away 
for a week, Donald ing an auld musket that had been 
‘oot’? in the ’45 coven bin sboulder, and whiles gien me a lift, 
feet gat sair, and the ground was stiffer than or- 
e soon left the low country behind us ; it was a dif- 
ferent place from what it is now; there were only casual 
patches of corn and neeps, such as you see among the outlying 
crofts on the hill-side before you get fairly among the heather . 


NANCY’S TRYST. 


** We Te death on the sa ese ee the 
ekeeper, ener, coachman, and poacher-' to 
ire united households of the Laburnums, has shaken the dust 
out of his last pair of sh and left a world of which he 
did not belong to what, in the 


He was a confirmed grumbler,—not indeed venturing to im- 
e arrangements of Providence (which in his view had 
from a remote period), but by no means desiring to 
conceal his impression that, generall. 
creatures were a set of arrant bung’ 
Doctor had, one autumn morning, fished him out of a wet 
up to his knees in frozen wa- 
ter, watching a flock of wild geese that were feeding in a: 
neighbouring field. Instead of having him up for poavhin; 
the Doctor, on the principle of setting a thief to catch a thi 
made him his keeper. 
fault being that his knowl 


never thought much. Don 
slang of translated Cockn 


rising like laverocks among our | ‘We soon got upon the 
: ver, and fine “da u sport we had; 1 Bay ‘we,’ 


shot at a white hare, whiles. The first day we were 
content with grouse and black-cock, and we had a heavy bag 
by the evening, when we came to a private still in a dee 

gien ahint Tillymaud,—weel kent to Donald. We stayed with 


ditch, where he was standin 


ng the-heather, and lea Me to look at the stars, 
while he himself and his smuggling ds tested the strength 
of the brew. It was the first slep 

it seemed like the beginning ofa new life to me. Though 
September, the air was heavy and sultry, and the thunder 
owled and muttered a’ night among the corries of Morven. 
hen ever and again a white flash of lightning dimly disclosed 
t.| the haill scene up to the very summits of the mountains; and 
just as I was fa’in’ asleep, « 

flashes, swept past me,—like a troop of stariled ghosts. Next 
morning we bathed in the burn which fed the still, and the bit 
willow wand which seryed me fora Men bem ft us a’ 
breakfast of splendid red trout in half-av- dinna 
believe the trout thereabouts had ever seen a fly before —at 
least they rose to oh cast of Donald’s as freely as if th 


tal servant; his only 
ize of march fences was always of 
the vaguest; and that the Doctor, when out shooting under 
his keeper's guidance, frequently found himself in the 
choicest preserves of his neighbours. But there wasa dash 

y in Donald’s Celtic blood. He was shy, 
e did not understand what “ grati! 
actually bore a grud nst the Doctor for 
of the ditch, into. w 


that in his time he had had wife and child. What accident. 
or train of accidents, had made him a castaway 
Se a er es aa nance ct Deon 
e w was. 
to the straitest sect of the discipies of Calvin. It 
was preordained yhat he was to become what he had become. | 5 
So that he bore, or could have borne, the great trials of life, 
which wear the heart-strings 
murmur or complaint. What was he, that 
lenge the immutable decrees of the Almight 
in this spirit, his trials did not tend to so 
He took them sternly and sourly, an 


beside the clear waters 


ani 
hills at the head of the pass, on the other, of the blue sea, 
and the yellow sand, and the : 
ed. Never a human soul did we meet, savin’ shepherd or a/lad 

g like ourselves ; but before the sun gaed down Donald 
ad shot a royal stag, anda golden eagle, and so—the next 


a though be never ac- 


Donald’s who was shepherd to the then Laird of Haddo, and 
Te he could not resist the | !ovelier Sabbath-day ; we sat oot afore the door, the men 
mperiousness of her child- 


poacher revived. To the bottom of 
man, and when he was tramping 
forgot that the world was, upon the whole, a 


worked well: The dogs were his 
peep Pose Prone enh pm 


for kirk; and we started across the hill to Lumphanan, 
for it was the Sacramental Sabbath, and auld Doctor Muc- 
Alister was to fence the tables, and @ young lad from the 


Fing's College the son 0’ 

his eee So there ‘was re gree ra in the kirk-' 
every sheiling, on hill - ol some * : 
—stalwart lads, bonny lasses, and grey-headed 
wha minded the 45, and had been hunted by the’ 
red-coats after Culloden. It was the last communion that 
some of them gaed to at Lumphanan ; for a hard winter fol- 
lowed, and there was a sair nin’ amang the auld caries.’ 
However that might be, little was thocht then ; forit was’ 













the brig at Dalnowhinnie was biggit afore your time. Weel, 
the cradle was a contrivance for crossing the river; ® rope 
Wa> thrown across at a deep narrow passage, and fastened to 
the high banks on baith sides, On thie rope a wicker basket 
was slung, and the man woo wanted to cross placed himself 
in this basket, and pulled himself along the rope, hand over 
hand. It needed a strong arm and a steady head; for when 
a were half-way across, the basket swung about like the 
ranch of a poplar, and you were fifty feet above the water, 
which ran there like a mill-lead. Howsomever, the country 
folk had been content with the invention (which was worked 
precisely like one of Manby’s rockets) from the beginning of 
time, and there was no other way of crossing, unless you 
Sage > wala 'qned ex miles to the ferry above Black- 
“ Now Nancy had lived ever since she was a bairn amang 
the hills, and a nicer Hieland lassie you'll no see on a summer 
day. Butshe had been in service for a half-year wi’ an aunt 
o’ her ain—ber mither’s half-sister—wha belonged to Burn- 
ness. Her husband had been a merchant-captain, and when 
he was drowned aff the Skerries on board the Jolly Bri 
of Largo (which he partly owned), she just etayed on in the 
little house where he had left her. It stood close to the sea, 
so that, when the day was warm, Nancy, who was as fond as 
a fish o’ the saut water, could be upto the waist in a jiffey. 
Weel, she was bathing one day with her cousin, Lisbeth 
Gordon, when on 4 sudden she was drawn into a strong cur- 
rent or swirl, and carried aff her feet. Baith girls skirled like 
scarts; but Lisbeth could not. come near her cousin, and 80 
she behove to wade to the shore as fast as her fear and the 
tide and her wet petticoat wud let her.» It looked very black 
for Nency, for she could not swim, or at least, if she could, 
the tide was ower strang for her bit legs. However, as it 
happened, Evan Caird—he was a ship-carpenter then, a 
nephew of his dee’d in the kirk town in the spring—was pas- 
sing to his work at the time—perhaps he had been a 
keek at the lasses, laughing and plashing together like twa 
young seals—and just as she had risen aboon the water for 
the last time, he got her under his oxter, and the next minute 
was swimming briskly to the shore. She was quite white 
and gash when he laid her on the sand, rubbing her hands 
and trying to bring her back to her senses; but he thought 
her, in spite of her blue lips, and the water dreepin’ from her 
allow hair, the ver sweetest angel he had ever seen—in the 
ible or oot of it. did not get lang to look at her though; 
for Lisbeth had run to the house, and brought the neighbours. 
The auld women turned him aff just ss Nancy had open- 
ed her eyes, and thanked him with a blessed smile—turned 
him aff wi’ a flea in his lug, as they say, for I reckon that they 
considered it maist improper for a lad to bring a young lass 
to the shore, wi’ naething on but her t. 

“But it would not do; for, though Nancy blushed a bit 
when she neist met Evan Caird, she kent weel that he had 
saved her from ‘the fishes; and her heart went out in pure 
maiden thankfalness to dless and welcome him. He was just 
the lad to win 0 ots fancy—frank, free, honest, of the biae- 
eyed, light-haired, light-hearted, Scandinavian kind. So it 
cam’ aboot, or ever Nancy returned to Oraigdarroch, she had 
plighted her troth to Evan; and theyhalf of the broken six- 
Sane wore neist her heart was the gift of her first 
over. 


“ Duncan Roy, who had lost his wife at little Hetty’s birth 
was sweir to part with his daughter—his ewe-lamb, he would 
call her, as he stroked her curls, However, like a wise 
man, he saw that what wud maun be; and the upshot 
was that they were to be married in the hinder end of the 
year—the same year it was that I first sew Nancy at Lump- 
hanan. Sliortly before this time, however, Evan had got a 
place in the excise, and was now a revenue officer—for, being 
a smart, serviceable lad, he had been marked out by the in- 
spector at Burnness, and was readily appointed, when a va- 
7 occurred, to a good and: weel-paid post. 

“Now, at that time—not very many years after Robbie 
Burns had been in the excise himself, and ye ken how he liked 
it—the gauger stank in the nostrils of the country-folk. 
Wherever you fand a mossy bura, you might tak’ your Bible 
Oath, a still was not. far off. Every man in the Hielands, 
gentle and simple, was a smuggler by nature or education. In 
the low country the gaugers had theupper hand. The smug- 
glers had certain weel-kent roads, by which they conveyed 
their brew from the hills to the sea-coast. Thirty or forty 
Hieland ponies, each wi’ twa slung across its back, at- 
tended by 4 score of hill-men, might be met on the 
roads, at orra hours, and in outlying glens; and mony a fecht 
took place when the excisemen happened to meet them. But 
‘few gaugers ever ventured ‘aboou the pass.’ -It used to be 
said that nane, at least,‘ camdoon.’ However that might be, 
it was certain that the trade of brewing went on briskly, and 
‘that few cared to meddle wi’ them that brewed. You may be- 
lieve, consequently, that there was some stir in Lumphanan 
kirkyard that September Sabbath, when it was seen that Evan 
Uaird, the gauger, had come wi’ Nancy. | There was a deal of 
angry whispering and muttering among the lads. The glede 
fluttered the doos; it was not fair, they thocht, to bring the 
hawk into the howlet’s nest. However, nothing unchancy 
came of it at ths time. Neither Nancy nor Evan noticed what 
was said. They were a handsome couple; and Nancy looked 
so fond and proud of her joe that it was little wonder the red- 
shanks glowered ut the south country lad who had gathered 
their sweetest flower. "Deed she was a winsome lass,” quoth 
the Commodore, kindling at the recollection; “her breath 
and her cheeks were just made of roses, you would have 
thought. And she was active and mettlesome asa kid— 
caiianen wi’ youth and health and the pure glow of a 
maidén and honest love. 

“ But to return to Donald and myself. Donald had for- 
wi’ Duncan Roy at kirk (be was an auld freen o’ 


For many moaths his ass 
a Donald on maintaining 
‘fron? his sick-bed; and a d 
could not have.been more imperious an 
en he thin and worn—a mere skinful of 






















It been obvious, indeed, for some days, 







in a neighbour- 











, in the field. To the last, the old s man 


























ng industriously for hours,—upon the 









our willingnsss to listen, and the Commodore 
use his own North-country tongue where it 










ls, and what 





Cc! in the country,” continued the 






‘was only a& 





he best shots, and one of! 














drained, and the snipe and wild-deuk were 





Donald who filled the bag, and 'I only got a 












r the Set, Dowie happing me up in his{ 







ime t in the open air, and 








herd of red deer, terrified by the’ 









our. 








,—sometimes low down in its heart, 
the rapid Dee; sometimes high up 
a Donald had promised to shoot an eagle 

getting glimpses, on one hand, ofthe great 





ave tae or Mrs.“Hogg. All day we travel- 
eek 









green woods from which westart-' 








—we fixed to bide wi’ a gadebrither of 






aboon Cairnbannéw. There never was a 






pes and ta!king over the news till it wastime 
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the folk cam’ 








the auld feel , and there was « deal: of 
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there 
I could hear, through the open window, the blackcock crow- 
ng et Genin erene the Black Linn, and whiles a 
Ww across 


bairn into her lap, and sang her to 
ballad, for she had.a sweet voice. While she was stil) - 
saftly—croonin’ half to her ain thochts and half to Hetty 
—I heard her name whispered outside. I kent it was Evan 
for she went and stood beside the window, and they 
together for , murm the delicious murmurs of early 
love, and cooin’ like a pair of cushey-doos in the wood. Evan 
had orders to meet his officer at the station next and 
he bad gude thirty miles to travel the t. 
Sab geend-See Ue: hoemn eee not leave till he 
had seen aw the end, when they had said 
* Gude-bye’ for the pent ante Se ae 
Evan stepping across the muir, and Nancy lookin’ after 
through the darkness, till, where she was, with 
a little start and flutter (like a tenchit tng, Som Macaw, 
and after a short whispered prayer (for she said her pray- 
ers aloud, as she had been tocht—Nancy had grown a w 
and had a woman’s love in her heart, but she kept some 
her bonny bairn-like ways), in which I could hear Evan's 
name, and a tender sup) Nication that he might be preserved 
safe from all evil and she slipt into the cosy nest— 


Here the Commodore paused for a moment, and then re- 


“I think it must have been about an hour after this that I 
wakened with a start. I was shivering all over; I had been 
roused suddenly out of a confused dream, and my wits were 
scattered. The moon had risen—it was close upon the last 
quarter—and it threw a ghastly and forlorn light upon the 
hill-side, and the black clump of willows anent the bus Bb 
ae ee Save. wag ae wage Aye at ed 

ancy—standing, @ ghost, white night-gear— 
ae ee hair Senaiak confusedly down her back. She 


her hair from off her face, as if to let her listen 
ly. She came towards me—for, wondering and tened, 
I had sat up in bed. ‘That cry—did you hear it?’ said ; 
and she looked at me with a white face, and eyes which were 
full of a vague fear. ‘Did you hear that cry? I thocht it 
was Evan’s voice.’ Then, that I was nearly as scared 
as herself, she forgot her ain , and set stoutly to 
quiet me before she returned to bed. ‘I must have been 
. "erate sn meri abit. ‘ What a goose I am, to 
sure 
“In the end I fell into a sound sleep; and the sun was 
shining briskly when I opened The room was 
empty, but I heard a voice close to the burn (which joined the 
Dee fifty yards further down) a blithe nursery sang. 
got up, and looked out. At the -side I saw Nancy, who 
was a keen housewife, tram clothes in a tub, the 
fashion of the a » Wrap) in a tartan 
shaw), and basking and crowing in the sun, was ly- 
ese aa ee k. It was 
a quiet, lovely morning ; the laverocks were singing in the 
lift, and all over the I heard the bleating of innumerable 


sheep, for the were bringing their flocks off to the 
lower pastures. ald was not yet visible, so I scam 
off to the river, carrying my with me, and a 


smile from Nancy as I passed, and plunged into the clear, 
deep water. We were born=the Doctor and I—beside the 
naan ORS ee the 
merest bairns we could dive like 

across the river, when I noticed 
aswirl. I swam near it, and managed to 
Glengarry bonnet,—as it proved to be. I 
and, pep tee for a boy’s 


had 
down 10 where [ sata perfect, Hobe. 
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o By 
te 
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bare as well as her white feet and ankles, and she looked so 
nice and fresh and hap ears ae cane ban aus 
that was, a8 Coleridge has said, ‘ beau ex: 
ceedingly.’ Ithink it struck me then for the first time; and 
bonnet behind my back, I said that I would not 
aah cuiendaik Tad hedhs cohen tones 
sbe a bright, pleasant 3 stooped 
yma een 3h ee cape ped ee py om 
my cheek. It was the last time that Nancy leuch for mony a 
FL cahaiek, nation kate eee 
cap in boyish triumph ; in a moment was as 
white as death. I shall never that look. She shivered 
all over for a time, and then with a sick cry on the 
| mnt la ey A eR on PD ny Dany me, 
managed to gasp ou pale, - 
fied me in the t. "Ben oe she rentiod. nave 

the front of the cap, but replying more to her own thoug' 
than to my question; and there, beneath a »1 
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before ; and the angel had made that night a fear- 
fal of work wi’ Caird. 

“ thought at the outset that he had fallen by mis- 
chance the Linn ; but a word of Nancy’s set them 
a different tack. “The Cradle!” ahe had moaned more than 
once as they were carrying her to the house. And the rights 
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“ Nonsense!” I said ; “ Donald did not look likea murderer.” 
“Why,” responded Horace, from the serene height of a pro- 

acquaintance with human nature, “ it’s my 
uch like other people. ° 
een the murderer and the rest of 
rehead ; | human heart. 


tracted 
that murderers look 


your e, 
Commodore, “ which I do not quite 
en could bp poe the 
sup over uttered w: was 
cradle?” 


know : the cradle was not more than a mile 


on possible that the 
w we ma! 
cry at iy 


actual peril of her lover.” 





THE STYLE OF BALZAC AND THACKERAY. 


Towards the latter end of the year 1850, there died in Paris, 


one who has exerted a more marked influence on modern 


, save by the few ay gen obscure individuals 


more known to the English public, is a mystery 
to be swivel, and an error which trust will be one 


the literature of his country, under the title of 
Humaine,” contain a more subtle analysis of 


hich he left behind 


peculiar to French 
there will be found in 
that which some fastidious reader of a modern sen- 

lowing passage from “ The Newcomes :”— 


< 


7 





ed the eg ee of »~s —— of gy being then 
-two. as y us, spent a 

ton ,peies fa. elinost ineflectaal ciraggle. when, like 

he issue of “ Vanity Fair,” he 
world of England, and 


F 
Qe 
J 


| was thenceforth recognised as one of her first nov: being 


at this time at the age of thirty-seven. Twenty years of la- 
bour brought fame and fortune to both, and the parallel of 
their lives ran on to the yews for they both suddenly 
fell victims to the same malady—Balzac at fifty, and 
Theses at fifty-two, both enjoying ie gentle shelter of an 
—S 8 love, and both peneiees ores ne 
most parallel, scarcely to ‘oun 
in the lives i cder tor ioe in the literary history of 
an 


and chivalry for policemen. Baronial halls retired before 
well-a; poset mansions, retainers threw aside their jerkins 
of dull leather for a material of a softer nature and more bril- 
liant hue; the even tenor of that romantic existence, inter- 
rupted occasionally by those tipsy brawls which formed the 
undercurrent of ch , was supplanted by the present gy, 
active, busy life, with its myriad of strange actors, and its 
multiplicity of —— and novel interests; an age of 
mighty achievements and mighty shams; an age adorned 
with the dazzling splendour of much real wealth, and the 
thin electroplate of much genteel poverty; an age of bound- 
less charities, tempered by workhouses; an age of good and 
evil; a broad chequered life, whose undulations are as varied 
as the aspects of nature, or the everchanging emotions of the 


No two men could have appeared more fitted to stereotype 
the manners of such an as this than Balzac and Thacke- 
ray. Without being ed by the glare or stunned by the 
noise of the world, watched the scene narrowly, pene- 
trated beneath the si of social life, and discovered the 
simple machinery by which it was all worked. They glided 
noiselessly through the gay masquerade with us, telling us 
strange stories, and occasionally lifting the mask of some 
passer by, when we saw what ble padded wretches the 
blustering hectors of life often: are; and asto the Venuses and 
Dianas, when we came close-to them—and they ‘their 
masks off—we saw that so far from being god they 
were very ordinary people indeed. Consequently, instead of 
describing imaginary heroes and heroines, these keen observ- 
ers of life have depicted men and women, not beautify sculp- 
tured statues, but living objecte—some far from being hand- 
some, but all real, warm, palpitating, living. They forced 
their way through external appearances, through the elegant 
human nature to view in all its 
truthful and terrible ity. Both gifted with a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, with a bright vein of satire, their pictures ot 


life have a similitude; and in fine, in their opinions, ~ 


their views, and their style of expressing them, there is a con- 
sistency and a likeness which may be best illustrated by a 
few comparisons. 

Take the great secret of success as propounded by the two 
men. Balzac from bitter experience knew what was the fate 
of modest struggling worth, had doubtless often compared it 


with the rapid success of many a Sonsshing charlatan, and . 
e 


had come to the conclusion that success in life depends a great 
deal more on boldness and it energy than on actual 


this theory in the “ Peau de Chagrin,” where Rastigna: ic, who 
is a gay man of the world, advises Raphael, the. poor, patient, 
obscure student, as to the proper way of proceeding. He tells 
him that, instead of shutting hi up and labouring at his 


tic, | books, he should go into the world and accustom men to hear 
of fiction is one of extravagant impro- 
babilities and refined immorality, that the mere recommenda- | What they may think. 
tion of a French novel is quite sufficient to excite the alarm, 


) eless, delight 
False,” “Recommended to M 
ond a hentent ae. This may have 
the ignorance 0: ge ate 
-|in the “Comedie 
wholly free from the vi 


his name, to force himself upon their notice, indifferent about 


“Let us examine results,” he says. “You only work. 
Well, you will nothing. As for me I am ready for every- 
ing, sel | at nothing, idle pe werd and yet I shall 
accomp! everything. Ispread myself about ; I push my- 
self forward; people make room forme. I boast of m i; 
people believe me. . I create debts; people pay them off. A 
man’s life is a speculation ; he places his capital in friends, in 
pleasures, in protectors, and acquaintances. 


The same theory is rather more fully in the fol- 


“To push on ia the crowd, every male or female struggler 


Y | must use his shoulders. If. better place than yours presents 


itself just bara? ord neighbour, elbow him, and take it. 
y: man or woman, at court, at a 
ball, or exhibition, wherever there is a competition and a 
squeeze, gets the best place; the nearest the sov: , if bent 
on kissing the royal hand; the closest to the grand stand, if 
minded to go to ; the best view and hearing of the Rev. 
Mr. Th ton, when all the town is rushing to hear that 
exciting divine ; the largest quantity of ice Champagne and 
seltzer, cold p&té, or other his or her favourite flesh-pot, if 
gluttonously minded, at a supper, whence hundreds of people 
come empty away.” - 
The same theory, only more fully worked out and applied 
to a few instances. We shall endeavour to show penny in 
fered 


what 
ian | in estimate of the female character; but as regards the 


character in the personification of the mother-in-law 
Chey aro both beartl agresd. j 
the “ Petites Mistres de la Vie Conjugale,” one of the 


hose = am Bree er ng he is married, and like 


entered | for a dinner @ la and stimulates her daughter by 


8a) —“ After all phe is right—it is more economical to 


Incited by the word “economical,” the weenie pe. 
ment the _ ulet Ap. cpeteen dima. AM mére” 


—_ of the trip has been destroyed. 

“ ag ee eee mane San being managed b 

at wate yd | and softly, io ase got 
cross 5 ’ 

finite she on the fire. ........ ‘You 

must these things for the sake of a woman who 
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‘these terrible words—' Be calm; they are all selfish : your fa 
ther was just the same.’” 

Clive’s mother-in law—Mrs. Mackenzie the campai is 
no better than the “belle mére” of Balzac. The will 
recollect the scene at Boulogne, where they try to separate 
the married people from that worthy . It was all but ac- 
complished, but the weather was “and he was pro- 
nounced a brute to venture on it with a in Rosey’s situa- 
tion.” 


r; that she might be 
robbed of her last — and s and cheated ; 
‘she might see her daughter's fortune flung away by unprinci- 

pled adventurers, and her blessed child left without even the 

comforts of life; but desert her in such a sitation she never 
‘would—no, never !” 

The “atrocious mother-in-law” of Balzac, and “the cam- 
paigner” of Thackeray are alike in all their features, both 
continually throwing oil on the fire, and both invariably tak- 
ing shelter behind the terrible “ situation.” 

In his estimate of the female character, Thackeray is an 
instance of how a very wise and clever man may be led astray 
by a theme so full of subtle perplexities and mysterious con- 
tradictions as that mystery of mysteries, a woman’s heart. 
Balzac himself humbly acknowledges the insuperable difficul- 
ties of the study, in his “ Petites Miséres de la Vie Conjugale;” 
where he says:—‘“‘ To know them as I know them is to know 
very little about them: they do not know themselves ;—in fine, 
the Creator was deceived in the only one he had to govern, 
and whom he had taken the tromble to create.” It has been 
objected that Thackeray never sketched voc mae! good wo- 
man, whilst all his bad women are masterpieces. That he ac- 
knowledged the existence ofreally good women, and reverenced 
them, there are plenty of evidences here and there in his 
works; that he could have sketched them had he chosen there 
cannot be the slightest question: that he has not sketched 
them so perfectly, so completely, as he has done their op- 

ites is an artistic defect which has been justly reproved. 

is pictures of frivolous intriguing bad women are executed 
con amore, and with the greatest minuteness; so perfect and 
so faultless as works of art as to make it a matter of wonder 
that he who knew so thoroughly the weaknesses and follies 
of the female character, did not leave behind him, as a set-off 
to these terrible pictures, some embodiments of their virtues, 
some incarnations of self-sacrificing devotion, and unsullied 
purity, qualities which we feel sure no man was mure able to 
recognise, or more ready to reverence than he. His bad 
women are executed, as we have already said, with artistic 
enthusiasm, whilst his good women seem to be sketched as it 
were by the hand of an unwilling workman. There are no 
artistic defects in his Becky Sharp, or his Baroness Bernstein ; 
but two of his most autos red women, Amelia Sedley 

and Ethel Newcome are seriously defective, the one being a 

fool and the other a flirt. His virtue has the Rochefoucauld 

taint in it—it is worldly, politic, or proud. Mra. Hobson 

Newcome, “consummate virtue,” as she is called, is never- 

theless mean, jealous, selfish, and even spiteful. That there is 

no absolute perfection in the world we all know, but that 

‘women are virtuous without ne spiteful, intriguing, or 

stupid, is a fact of which every man in his own experience can 
find proofs if he will. There is no such defect in Balzac, he 
took a more complete estimate of the female character, his 
bad women and his aga sketched with equal justice, as 
~~ one will acknowledge who reads his “ Eugénie Grandet,” 
“Femme de trente Ans,” or “ Physiologie da iage,” so 
that we are driven to the conclusion, that he must have had a 
more thorough knowledge of the female heart, or was a better 
artist than his English compeer. In many other points their 
conclusions about women are strangely coincident. They 
have both given a most touching picture of the patience of 
women under domestic tyranny, which we shall extract, not 
only as a comparison of their opiaions, but also as an excel- 
lent specimen of the similarity of their — which may be 
seen by the most cursory examination.—To be continued neat 
ancek. 





. THE SULPHUR MINES OF FORMOSA, 


In the island of Formosa there is much to interest even the 
most su) ial observer, while the field which it offers to 
the scientific investi r is abundantly wide and varied. 
Among the objects of interest, the sulphur mines at Tamsui 
well deserve a place; and as I lately visited them, I will 
endeavour to give some idea of their appearance and charac- 
deristics. 

I had visited the place once before, but on reachin, 
harbour from Taiwanfoo, I resolved to go again, chie! 
account of one of our officers, who would, in all probabi 
not again have the opportunity. On inquiry on shore, I foun: 
that the captain of a French barque—the Bouqueran—and his 
brother, the mate, intended going up the next day, whom ac- 
cordingly we were invited to join. pes next morning 
with the tide, we proceeded seven miles up the river; and on 
reaching our point of debarkation, hired coolies to carry our 
hamper of provisions. Arming three of the French sailors, 
and having looked well to guns, revolvers, cu &c., we 
commenced our march inland. Through rice-fields, buffalo 
tracks, over hills, eo water, mud, and pong stony ways, 
did we trudge for four hours, keeping grea ly on the as- 
cendant as we approached the mines. Here, I may remark, 
the air is very heavy and full of an undefinable vapour. As 

awe found the temperature of the brooks and 
rivulets increase until;we could not bear our hands in them. 


this 
on 
nd 


ents upon two dogs which 
they bine ome of a skin 
into water at about 120° tem- 


of the Chinese was 
elds. 


teach 
which had often been pictured to my mind in reading Mil 


on every side, To me the idea conveyed was 


BE 


and just what my m had ted as the great 
of when Ovid represents the four elements ot 
earth, and water as a huge conglomerate mass. To 
the scene I will not gre te ge Agha. to 
eight ae ee sae —— re oat bounded 
mountains, from the green of which, as one gazes upon 
the scene, the mind is filled with impressions of wonder and 
awe. We continued our way till we arrived at the principal 
hole, from which the sulphur issued in the sublimed , and 
condensed.on the stones beside it. The noise with which it 
issues trom these holes resembles the escape from a 
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waste 
that | Steampipe of steam at about 201b. Quantities of sand are 


blown u 
promp 


along with the sulphur. f course, curiosi' 
us to throw some large stones into the holes from 
which the vapour issued; but they were instantly blown out 
and away to one side, proving the existence of a considerable 
pressure underneath. Many other holes are likewise to be 
seen—some, too, from which no vapour issued, proving that it 
had found vent elsewhere. In many of the holes water was 
seen to be in constant ebullition, boiling away at a terrific 
rate; and the water from these running into the mountain 
streams, heats the latter for miles, and impregnates them with 
volcanic matter. 
The French captain filled three bottles with the water to 
send to Marseilles for analysis. The sulphur is extracted from 
the stones, which are heated in cast-iron pans, about two feet 
in diameter, after which it is left to cool into cakes for use. 
The mines being the property of the mandarins, who work 
them for their own benefit, there is of course very little! done 
at them. We did not see more than half-a-dozen men at work, 
and perhaps as many more carrying the sulphur cakes down 
the mountain sides for storage.— Correspondent of the Scoteman, 





THE LIFE OF A RUSSIAN STATESMAN. 


The book before us(Graf Jacob Johann von Sievers, und Russ- 
land zw dessen Zeit.) might, perhaps, have been called with 
equal justice the Public Life of Count Sievers, or Passages of 
a Working Life in Russia during Half a Century. For the 
especial charm of a blogrs hy is not to be found in it, and 
could hardly be expected. Character cannot well be developed 
amidst incessant routine employments, nor is there much op- 
portunity for relating incidents of purely biographical value 
among accounts of the water communications of Russia, or of 
the bribery that had to be practised at the second partition of 
Poland. It is marvel enough that Count Sievers retained any 
character at all in the service of Catharine, that he became 
neither a knave nor a hypocrite, that he was not Be ae a for 
simple tastes and appreciation of honesty, that his administra- 
tive labours did not convert his soul into red-tape and that 
his ambassadorial career did not enable him to be tied up with 
the same red-tape and docketed as the genuine Russian diplo- 
matist. It is much to be able to say t We have not far to 
look for examples to the contrary, especially among the 
favourites of Catharine, and the favourities of Catharine’s 
favourites. But the most consummate scoundrel may furnish 
a better biography than the moral and irreproachable. The 
man who ne’er consents by ill advice to walk may leave 
posterity a record of no very exciting promenades, and though 
of course it is right not to sit where men profanely talk, the 
—— cont a heavy sacrifice Fagg ap ee sage 
me ple of course manage, asin so many other 
ways, eae the best of both worlds, and sit in the Ae of 
the scornful under protest, or disarm profane talk by draw- 
ing a moral from it. There are several passages in Siever’s 
life which would seem to rank him among such men. But 
the worst that can be said of him is that he followed Bishop 
Blougram’s reasoning, and remembered that he was living in 
a world “ which, by your leave, is Rome or London, not 
Fool’s Paradise ”; that he was not a man, but a cabin pas- 
seuger ; and if his voyage had to be made ina rotten ship, 
with officers who cheated and were bribed, and a female 
commander whom Gibbon called the Semiramis of the North, 
by must regret his circumstances more than the use he made 
of them. 
Little is to be told of the private life of Sievers, and that 
little is seldom pennies a yo in relation to his official 
career. In this respect his life is thoroughly Russian. An 
lish statesman who had held high office for so long, and 
had been entrusted with a work of such magnitude as the 
second partition of Poland, would surely have left behind him 
more strictly social materials, would have had some private 
life, seen men and cities, and judged them from his own point 
of view as well as from that prescribed to him by the tradi- 
tion of his office. How different is the Russian theory may be 
judged from this book. The number of purely private remi- 
niscenses may be counted on one hand. When Sievers was 
@ young man, he passed some time in London, and he remem- 
ic later life with pleasure that he had seen Hi 
“ sitting under a tree in the garden at Windsor, with a 
in his hand making drawings.” He made the acquaintance 
of Shakspeare’s plays from ick’s , and also became 
familiar with Handel’s music, and re all his life a par- 
tiality for Handel and Shakspeare, h the latter had not 
yet been discovered by the Germans. d in the very last 
years of his life he paid a striking tribute to Washington by 
lanting a small mound in his en, and calling it Mount 
ernon, while lamenting, in terms which recall the end of 
Byron’s ode to Napoleon, that France and Europe never had 
a m. These are the only striking notices 
with Sievers’ career, but his career is rich in in- 
cidents of another sort. Independently of his own duties as 
Governor of Novogorod and ambassador in Poland during 
the second partition, there is no lack of anecdotes from the 
Court of Catharine snd her successor, which throw a further 
ht on the manners of a wild time. Though not an accom- 
plice in either knaveries or debaucheries, Sievers is diplomatist 
enough to be cautious and reticent. It is true that he calls 
Potemkin the Prince of Darkness, ad that he was bold enough 
to write to Catharine and warn her against her favourite. 
Catharine 


replied, “ Your postscript 
have burnt it,” which showed great 


m in the Em- 
press. But on other occasions Sievers adopts a more courtier- 
like tone, which he “may have inherited from an aunt, a Ba- 
roness who herself by a happy compli- 



























































































is dictated by zeal, and I 


15 
ways speaks of his with the same respect. It is 
always Catharine’s spirit, Catharine’s immortal works, 
the immortal ; the government of Peter III. was 
short but admirable, Such expressions recall the old gentle- 
man in the Russian comedy: : 

That was another Court than now, 
And people too of other sort, 
When our Catharine ruled on earth ; 


Then were still men of test wo 
They lived still on a gulbter footing,” 


And th looked —— . 
They sical onset te toapes 
In motion putting. 
But the Court of Paul was calculated to awaken the most 


ty puqsens regret for that of Catherine. Neither Catharine nor 


favourites played 


the same pranks as Paul. Catharine 
did not send a whole 


ent to Siberia from the exercising 
place, because an order passed unheard; or pour spoon- 

of ice into the jackboots of a page, and punish him if he 
made a wry face; or let an unfortunate Frenchman imitate 
the gestures of a drunkard, and then seize him by the throat 
and almost strangle him because one of his drunken gestures 
was to Ch on his hat in the Imperial presence. If Sievers was 
out of place amidst the intrigues of Catharine’s Court, he must 
have felt far more uucomfortable at the of seventy under 
a reign of practical jokes which might end in gout, or strang- 

or Siberia. 

UJ 

evers hae active life in the Russian army, and served in 
the Seven Years’ War. In the battle of ennaanet 
he was hit by a bullet on the chest, and it is remarked by the 
biographer that,on the very same day, perhaps the same 
hour, Sievers’ father wrote to bis uncle, “ To-day is J. J.’s 
birthday, perhaps the day of his death. God be merciful to 
us all.” The prayer was heard; the bullet rebounded from 
Sievers’ gorget, and he escaped without a wound. The same 
fortune attended him in the battle of Zorndorf, and at the 
return of peace he into civil service. He was just 
thirty-three years old when he was made Governor of Novo- 
gorod, a post he occupied for seventeen years. The histo’ 
of those years is og agent for the interior of Russia, thoug 
it need not be told in such minute detail for tife readers of 
other nations. The immense ome’ § of Sievers, which called 
forth the admiration of his Prussian colleague during the 
second partition of Poland, was exerted here in a more useful 
manner. He is fully entitled to the credit claimed by M. 
Rénan for Pontius Pilate, of being a bon administrateur, and 
it is no small evidence of Catharine’s penetration that when a 
list of thirty candidates for the was submitted to her, and 
the name of Sievers was the last on the list, she was wise 
enough to choose him. The quantity of work he did is almost 
fabulous. = ctr By about government, —— 
new towns, inspecting the country, encouraging agriculture, 
looking after woods and salt mines, turf cot coal. “ He 
urged on the Empress the improvement of judicial procedure, 
the abolition of torture, simplification of trade and intercourse, 
creation of police, erection of banks, better regulation of taxes, 
expenses, finances.” He looked after all these things with his 
own eyes, and took the management of them all into his own 
hands. He imported potatoes from Ireland, and Catharine, 
in reply to a letter in which he mentioned this importation 
and complained of the quantity of thieves in his government, 
said, “I wish you —_ Po aged fewer thieves.” = 
brought the post-o n' fe, an postmasters appoint- 
ed at ded the first bank in Russia; continued the water 
communications of the country which had been commenced 
by Peter the Great ; navigated all the rivers, and examined 
sluices with as much zeal az if he was anengineer. He found 
his country in a deplorable condition, and he left it flourish- 
ing. The pageese was highly pleased with him, and his wife 
wrote from to beg him to come and strike the 
iron while it was hot. 

But Sievers might have been more pleased with the respect 
of all the people throughout his government. His popularity 
was such that once, when his was travelling and came to 
an inn where there was only one room to be had, the hostess 
no sooner heard that the lady was the wife of Sievers thanshe 
cleared the whole house for hef.- In all the many towns which 
he founded, restored, or extended, the main street is called 
after the Empress, and one of those running into the main 
street is the Sievers Street. So late as fifty years after the 
time of his administration, one of his grandsons, a young and 
fast officer, had lost all his money at play, and was detained 
in an inn at Novogored. The old inhabitants heard of it, met, 
declared it would be a scandal if a Sievers ever wanted in the 
comey, pal hie debes, and peoseated hen with ‘= carrings, te 
money, ebts, and presen’ with a , as 
ep 4 round sum of money for his homeward journey. 
It was during Sievers’ government Catharine “ attracted 
the attention of Europe by her bold resolve to be vaccinated 
herself, to see if the successor to the throne could safely un- 
dergo the operation.” The rise of Potemkinalso occurred in 
that time, and we learn from Sievers’ Life that the new fa- 
have religious scruples, and conveyed 
them to the Empress’s confessor, hoping to have their con- 
nexion sanctified by But Catharine, who had 
nearly succumbed to such pressure twelve years before, was 
proof against it now, and told Potemkin that, if he was not 
contented with his position, she could easily find another. 
This brought him to his senses, One of the many journeys 
on which the Governor of Novogorod was despatched was to 
take measures against the entrance of the plague, which was 
communicated by the Turkish war, and which, in spite of all 
















, and a dancing-master who was taken for a doctor 
his legs broken. A fray arose about a wonder-working 
picture, and the Archbishop of Moscow was massacred. 
Between his government of No and his embassy at 
Warsaw, Sievers passed ten years in retirement, and to this 
those “ memorable interviews of the Empress 
of Russia and the of the West” which were deemed 
worthy of anote by Gibbon. The Euro importance of 
Sievers’ life begins with his mission to It isa curious 
ving in London as a young man, he was an 
Poniatowski, and that the two 
the ex-King of Corsica, who was then 
The story has an almost - 
tors ex-King met in 
the other was 
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by all the rs before him. But did Sievers long remain 
t? he not to the Empress an- 
nexation of Poland, y the Prussian division because 


E 
i 
: 
: 
é 
E 
E 
g 
: 


cabin 
senger should rather walk the plank than be an accomplice in 


sentence of death on Louis XVI. hav 
directly afterwards we find him preparing 
his own sentence. Sievers had 


i x 
On his way to Warsaw, Sievers was met by tidings of the 


Re at rer to go to 


Grodno, and told him that the a ng was discontented with 


his conduct about the Constitution of the 8rd 


of May, and 


the only way to regain her favour was to do exactly as she 
wished. The King wanted his debts paid, which Sievers said 
the Empress would not do unlesehe made up his mind to 

to Grodno. However, Sievers felt much sympathy for the 
King, and expressed it in his private letters. “Only think 
how badly the King is lodged; he dines in his antechamber ; 


rig 
myself, though he does not desery 
would sometimes 
ing with such humility to F ml father. 
Lie cenoteny stop omens 
“The King begs most su 


issively.’” And the 
beg submissively. 


ht to sympathize with the King; 


do so 


eit. If you heard us, you 
laugh and sometimes cry to see a King 
I cannot make 
rlaucht, and then’ he says— 


King had to 


When he made up his.mind to go to 


Grodno, he had to get Sievers to advance him money for his 

ey. He was always afraid of some violence being done 
{im ona Sievers had to give him many assurances that there 
should be no attempt to force him. Fortunately these as- 


surances were ver 


, a8 Catharine had instructed her am 


bassador—“ Don’t write anything, above all don’t sign your 
name, that the King may not make s bad use of what you do.” 


We find, according!y, that when the King delayed h 


ture, Sievers was under the painful 


depar- 


necessity of laying an 


embargo on the royal revenues, and left exact orders with the 
Russian 


to aeen oe. if 
loitered on the road, Sievers wrote to him :— 


eral at Warsaw how to behave to the King, so as 
necessary, to set out. Again, when the King 


“ Yesterday I wished to order the troops which are quar- 


tered in ino to remove into the wnt | 
an 
manage it. Yesterday I: wrote to General Igels 


country, 80 
I could not 
troém to pay 


the Palatinates with which accounts have been closed, aad 
to-day he must countermand it, and cannot pay To-morrow 
ie 


I must give orders to close the Vistula an 


men for the 


pe oe of ships and barks. . . . . From all this I 
conclude that it is most urgently necessary for your Majesty 
to hasten your arrival at Grodno. I beg you most particularly 


to overlook minor obstacles. Your rooms are ready 
“In fact, it was a case of “No compulsion, only you must.” 


There would be no excuse for Bievers if he also had not been 
far from a free agent. But the pressure put upon him by Ca- 


tharine was as severe as that 


put on the King, and the 


shifts to which he was driven for money were almost as an- 


noying as the King’s debts were to the King. 


tharine more grateful to Sievers than the King was. After all he 


Nor was Ca- 


his attempts to soften the inevitable fate of Poland, after the 
gentleness with which be handled the victims, after his excla- 
mations of “ Poor Poland !” “Oh, my sovereign, how many 
tears this unhappy land has cost me!” after his desire to 
make the fortuae of the Poles in spite of themeelves, he might 


think the King truly ungrateful in making 9 last 


effort for the |-+5 


release of the country. “The King has betrayed me!” he 
exclaims in a letter to his daughter: “ he cabals et me 
> the Diet, ‘he even dares to play an open game. I did not 


esitate for a moment. I. have laid an em 
revenues.” No one who views the matter from 
be astonished at the King’s audacity. But Cath 


on all his 
without will 
arine’s ingra- 


titude to Sievers would be inexplicable in any one but Catha- 
rine. After sending a man who had served her faithfully and 


honourably to a post where be was in a constant 
tween official duty eeteae honour, after leaving him to 


his own resources to 


the further indignity of having to 


uce exact 
foré she would pay the sums he h 


accounts be- 


ee poh One 
result of this last outrage is that we havea full state: from 
Sievers himself 


of the wholesale bri 
-* 


he had to practise. 


; uired in 
Bours end hanled ine i 


be-| have to take to the Deputy-assistant Adjutant-general, who 


had elapsed since the event which it comm to me had 


d my servant to the h- 
ome ith acompendious message of inquiry, sad dlrened 
him to wait two or three hours for an answer. I waited 
ibe een oft nena oine anata tad pe 

ev 
ppecpete 
y Scrap of paper, which, 
characters ill-written, and in words mis-spelt, 
clerk informed me that there were no means of communica- 
tion Fie Sealey, wanes 3 whales 30 pnd my seomnee. 

Under these circ! es, I determined to once 

we able to leave ior England by that faing’s 
le, to le to leave y 

mail ;, and without loss of time, I proceeded to consult some 
of the senior officers of the regiment as to the manner in 
which the leave-p: business was to be set about. All 
to whom I applied that the was the sim- 
plest thing in the world ; each considerately volunteered what 
he believed to be the necessary info ; but unfortu- 
nately the several suggestions were so utterly conflicting, that 
I was unable to determine which, if any, was the right one to 
adopt. I therefore thought it best to appeal to the adjutant, 
who was usually looked upon as the very embodiment of the 
“ Queen’s Regulations,” and infallible in such a simple mat- 
ter as that which I had in hand, and from him I succeeded in 
procuring recise and explicit instructions. How I fared in 
ollowing out, I will now proceed to relate. 

First, on a sheet of foolscap paper, I had “the honour to 
request” that the surgeon of the regiment would “recom- 
mend my application for leaye of absence for ten days on ur- 
gent private affairs ;” and I conciuded my letter to my kindly- 
wishing friend and constant companion with “I have the 
honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, &c.” He, of 
course, gave me the necessary written recommendation in- 
stantly, and without demur. And now I had advanced one 
step. Provided with this “recommendation,” and with a 
new “request,” also on foolscap; which gave me an addi- 
tional “ honour,” I proceeded in search of the “ principal 
medical officer of the camp,” in the hope of procuring imme- 
diately the leave which I believed it to be in his power to 
bee I found him, after a short search, busily engaged. 

ut he attended to me at once, on my plea of , perused 
my letters, and then informed me that I was m en 
posing that he was empowered to grant me the leave. How- 
ever, cordially “endorsing” the recommendation of the sur- 
geoa, he instructed me how I was to proceed further, and 
promised to forward by that evening’s post an explanato 
letter to the Inspector-general of hospitals at Dublin. 
The inspector-general, he stated, was the m7 person 
able to set me at liberty, and the letter to him w not only 
represent to that gentleman the urgent necessity for my de- 
parture, but might materially hasten my going. 

My third sheet of foolscap was devoted to the colonel of my 
regiment, and I handed the letter to him myself. The colonel 
gave me his oral sanction to my going, an Fang mere that, in 
the course of the evening, he would obtain written assent 
of the general commanding the camp. I have never yet 
attempted to penetrate into the mysteries of the executive 
department of a regiment, but I feel pretty positive that no 
application would be made to the general in command except 
in writing. So here would arise a necessity for further cor- 

on ei erp ogee pen I had no share. 
nd now, another t 0 scap—the fourth. 
munication was addressed to the Ins 


This com- 


r-general of Hospit- 
als ; and, in order to lose as little as possible, paring 
obtained permission from the colonel, I proceeded to Dublin 


for the of the inspecto: in 
In spite of my preme Teeton. Seondtea? did’ not ‘reach 
Dublin until late in the afternoon—so late, that when I arrived 
at the inspector-general's office, I was mortified to learn that 
he had left for his residence in the suburbs. Thither I pro- 
ceeded at once—a perilous journey on an “ outside car.” I 
found the general at home, but just going to sit down to 
dinner. No matter; I must see him—and I did see him. 
Not until then did it strike me that I was rudely intruding 
ntleman far above me in military rank, and one to 
- But I stammiered out an 


giment, and from the prin 
he would then give me Ais recommendation, which I shoul 


ed 


would at once grant the leave. 
Weary and dispirited, I returned in the evening to the 


way to Dablin, with my necessary and with my 


learned that it business had him away, but that he 
set Reig Be tele testis ts ee 

and then to take at once office by 
cesistasnt jutant-General tac Wey ba eneeier pate of ae 





some three or fuur bun This was, indeed, a :| be granted to and that supported 
revenge, Sievers’ daughter, when she beard what Ker father thé ‘colonel and surgeos of ths t, and by the be 
done, was surp exp her regret ; but the| medical officer of the camp. How often since that have 
my Empresa”. It's hard ts conceive: af more, suibing oper | nes cat Light be permitted to thank this most worthy 
a more striking com-| gentleman almost affectionate indness 
masot Ou tbe of v and the devotion of With which be teated me. Thad no time to I took a 
car distant ices Deputy-assistant jatant- 
chor eeatitienee 2 ‘etunstug uneeontoen tye ean ce an 
HOW I GOT LEAVE OF ABSENCE. ment. Some minutes cision anes I was Ate into 
asda) ag 9 eae out be Md srpctahment Ae! the awe-inspiring presence of the Deputy-assistant Adjutant- 
assistan jurgeon gimen > was ; 
tioaed at the Camp, about thirty miles from Dublin. Peas ideal Rinisbelack it ect eesVlehed iets to 
One ved a letter from a town the east | toe, and then from toe to top. I stood at ois Aa 
coast of bich brought me the pein tidings tha After « long silence, during which he read re-read the let- 
@ near ré ie Seen 3 wee Gey ter which youn , he looked up at me, and said : 
seul ints Mar ies Coa eames AVES Aer ee os oO 
rr, As, ut the Unie of the of this letter, two iTnea four apyiedon all ‘ee euhentntt0' thw sean 


As early as'I could get away next morning, I was on my ater 


ee 

eee ee ee remain where I was, 
or to go—I not know. But my! was on the car 
below, and I required nothing but my “leave” to determine 
my for England. I felt that I could not endure 
pereneAerre ep hindrances much longer, and yet I began 
to suspect that I id have to return to the Curragh, there to 
await the result of the “consideration” at which the general 
commanding the forces would in due time arrive, 

After a and almost audible sigh of » 1 ven- 
tured to inquire :. “ But, sir, must I return to the h?” 

“ Your leave shall be forwarded to you sir,” replied the De- 
ba) pa eyo, 

“ But I wish to leave for England at once; can I daso?” 

“ Your leave shall be forwarded to you.” 

Then I, emotionally : “ But, sir, can I leave at once, or must 
I return to the Curragh ?” i 
ee imperturbably : “ Your leave shall be forwarded to you, 
By this time, I had attained the culminating point of des- 

tion. I had toiled for several hours in vain ; for, after all, 

Ebed Sedemasted ieee nted me. But now, in a reckless 
moment, I resolved to it, and to trouble no official any 
further. And I did take it; I went to England for the brief 
period of ten days; and when I arrived at my destination, I 
Zee Rar onn. manenes 
than I to have found him. 


leave that was to have been forwarded to me. 


> 


BRIGANDS, AND THEIR PUNISHMENT. 
Lieut. Gerard was stationed at Serra, on the sides of Aspro- 


monte. His wife, who was one of the most beautiful women _ 
dage was atits — 


of her time, undertook to join him while 
height. She was accompanied by a file of troops. After 
having been exhausted by frequent and sudden assaults of the 


ed. Not long after the ——_ 
Mongiana informed the municipal authorities of the former 


sup- te that they desired to surrender according to the orders 
re) 


eral Manhes. bie | stipulated that, to save them from 
ohoa indignity, the rendition should take place at night, and 
a house upo and the civil authorities 


n. 
TY | accepted the conditions, kept the appointment, and were all 
Manhes heard ot ; 


murdered. of the atrocious crime, and resolved 
upon & summary punishment. With an escort of fi 

he set out for Serra, moving by the shortest roads, and arrived 
so suddenly, that the blare of his —. terrible as that of 
the Last Day, gave the first notice of his approach. He rode 
into the public square, and the first objects that his eyes encoun- 
tered were some bloody human heads. Turning to some = 
sons near him, he inquired—* What horrible thing is this ?”— 
“ General, we are the friends of the civil authorities killed in 


neighbours who’ had part in the treachery. 
You will find that these were killed by 
General turned away sickened at the spectacle, and still more 
at the fierce ty of these avengers of blood. He spent 
the night in a painful study upon the problem which this case 
presented. Should he take vengeance for the murder of Gerard, 
what pert Sept of ussd Nastia nanle Sat 
what purpose ts 0} id not appal people bre 
presence of assassina! The taking of life did not reach 
the sensibilities of these men. Some other means must be de- 
vised to probe them tothe quick of their moral nature. His 
us general orders had gone a long way towards outlaw: 

the brigands, and this was the first step towards the extinc- 
tion of brigandage ; but here was a people among whom a 
horrid treac! had been consummated, and the population 
had made no effort to punish the crime. Private revenge, 
then and now the curse of the Neapolitan provinces, had been 
taken, perhaps upon the innocent, but, at all events, this work 
only tended to imbrute still more the violent character of these 
men. 

Manhes resolved to extend the principle of his proclamation 
to the inhabitants of Serra. He would outlaw them, cut 
them off from society, reduce them to the leve! of brutes, 
There was one, and only one, way to accomplish this; Manhes 
was not the man to 


anybod 4 


is meant in that sentence. Their tender place was and is 
their intense religious superstition. It was for this reason, as 
well as for their complicity with brigandage, that Manhes had 
required the priests to read and enforee his orders to the 
people. The next morning Manhes collected the inhabitants 
upon the public square, and addressed them. They ex 

a sack of the village, with, perhaps, a dozen executions, and 


-| had spent the night in removing their effects to the woods, 
from toe 2 


g *ervice in Italy, not only spuke Italian 
but is said to have it facility in the dialects 
of the Neapolitan Yew © spoke to them as 
among 
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Svmaaese a panther dg me 


gratified to find iny relative much better | 
From that Ay this, however, I have never received the | 


brigands of Castrovillari, the troops were at last taken in a dis- 


advantageous position, and all shot down. The unfortunate | 
—_ for her beauty, suffered every indignity, and © 
finally kill of Serra and 


that night. We have taken -vengeance upon some of our 
y: 
The | 
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he ordered the priests to be conducted to Maida, The black 
cohort set off on foot under convoy of the national guard, 
leaving tears, lamentations, indescribable distress, behind 
them. So rigorously was Manhes’ order executed, that an old 
bed-ridden -priest was carried on the shoulders of the 
Arrived at Maida, the old priest was lod 
clerk, and the rest locked up in prison. hes was present 
in person to secure the execution of these orders; no other 
man could have enforced them. When the priests had disap- 
peared, he set out to leave the town. Outside of it he en- 
countered a procession of spectres, “ filling the air with sighs 
and woes.” It was the entire ation, kneeling by the 
beating their breasts with stones, and imploring par- 

don, or any other fate than this. “ Kill usat once, but do not 
torment us with eternal pains.” The inexorable Manhes put 
spurs to his horse, and was soon out of sight, leaving univer- 
gal dejection behind him. The sentence had been « xecuted 
and Serra was cut from both human and divine relations and 
sympathies. One of the proprietors in the city said to the 

ple—“ There is only one way of escape. You know the 
Prigands who murdered Capture or kill them, and 
Manhes will pardon you.” In with this hope, the 
whole population gave chase, on a given yey did not rest 
until every one of the assassins had been killed or captured. 
The general, informed of this proceeding, revoked his sen- 
tence, and restored the inhabitants of Serra to the bosom of 
the human family. The entire population went in procession 
to Maida to reconduct their spiritual shepherds, and the re- 
establishment of religion in the village was celebrated with 
imposing ceremonies. Serra was thoroughly cured of the 
brigandage disease.—Brigandage in South Italy. 

—_—__.>—___——_ 
“PREYING ON OUR COMMERCE.” 


The following letter, addressed to the Editor of the London 
Times, appeared in that journal on the 22nd inst. 

* * 'The sentence in the M of Mr, Lincoln upon 
which I shall ask your leave to offer a few remarks runs as 
follows :— 

“Tt is possible that if it were a new and open question the 
maritime Powers, with the light they now enjoy, would not 
concede the privilege of a naval bell: t to the in nts 


ot the United States, destitute as they are, and always ve | oy 


been, equally of ships of war and of ports and urs. 


There is something not a little entertaining in the tone of 


compassionate toleration which is here adopted towards the 
benighted ignorance which is assumed to have led the unin- 
structed Powers of Europe into an unfortunate error. The 
principle here contended for—viz., that belligerent rights are 
divisible in their nature, and that such rights, so far as they 
partake of a maritinie character, are not to be conceded to 
belligerents who are not in the enjoyment of the lar ap- 
paratus of naval warfare, isa doctrine for which I will venture 
to say no authority is to be discovered either in the principles 
of law or the practice of nations. To offer any lengthened 
argument st such a proposition would be to insult the 
intelligence of jurists. And were it not that I have seen this 
singular doctrine advanced by lawyers and politicians on the 
other side of the Atlantic, for whose character and abilities I 
entertain the highest respect, I should not have thought it 
worth while to attempt a 


In the first place, if such a doctrine were at all sustainable, 


which it is not, it would have no application to the case of the 


Confederate States. To assert of these belligerents that they 
have no ships. of war is untrue in fact, as the Monitors and 
rams which the Federal navy have at times captured and by 
which they have in their turn at other times been destroyed 


sufficiently demonstrate. To assert that the Confederate 


States “are, and always have been, destitute of ports and har- 
ical misstatement 


bours” isa geograph 
kind. The seaboard of the Confederacy is more extensive 


than that of the Federal Government. Their portsare at least 
as numerous, and probably more important than those of their 
is that which B 
ed by the block- 
ade. But who ever yet, in the annals of international law, 
heard of the pretension that a blockade, however efficient, de- 
prived the blockaded Power of its rights as a maritime belli- 
gerent? * * §So,to takea more recent and yet more conclu- 
sive example, when the Allies bad closed qrery. pent in the 
flag of Russia, what 
would the Government of the United States have said if it 
had been intimated to them that they would not he permitted 


adversaries. What Mr. Lincoln means; perha 
he does not say—viz., that these ports are 


Black Sea and in the Baltic against the 


to concede to Russia the rights of naval belligerency ? 


But the matter does not rest upon the mere negative testi- 
mony supplied by the absence of any precedent for such a 
doctrine, This very question has been definitely raised and 


solemnly adjudicated in the international forum. And, singu- 
larly enough, the decision has been pronounced 


now seek to contend. ? 


ard. 
with the oeriah 


refutation of so transparent a 


of. the most singular 


the Ame- 


rican Government itself, and that decision, I need hardly say, 
was decisively against the very proposition for which they 
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one of his despatches he writes :— 
“During more than two years I have been obliged by my 
bey to oppose the systematic and organised  depredations 
daily committed on the property of Portu subjects by 
people living in the U. 8., and with ships fitted in the 
of the Union, to the ruin of the commerce of Port do 
rca to and am grateful for the proceedings of the 
n order to put a stop to these depred but the evil is 
rather increasing. I can present to you, if required, a list of 
50 Portuguese ships, almost all richly laden, some of them. 
East Indiamen, which have beer taken by these people during 
the period of full peace, This is not the whole loss we have 
sustained, this list comprehending only those captures of 
which I have received official complaints. The victims have 
been many more, besides violations of territory by landing 
and plun ering ashore, with shocking circumstances, One 
city alone on this coast has armed twenty-six ships which prey 
upon our vitals, and a week ago three ai med ships of this na- 
ture were in that port waiting for a favourable occasion of 
sailing on a cruise. Certainly, the people who commit, these 
excesses are not the U, 8.; nevertheless, they live in the 
U. 8. and employ against us the resources which this situation 
allows them.” 
In another despatch the Portuguese Minister writes :— 
“ Obliged by my duty to inquire into the nature of the 
armed ships have of late insulted the flag of my Sovereign. 
and committed incalculable depredations on the property of 
his subjects, I have found with sorrow neon roofs that 
many of them are owned by citizens of the U.8., have been 
fit re pres of the Union ; and many of them have either 
led into this country the goods so stolen from a nation 
in full peace and friendship with the U.S., or entered the 
captured ships and cargoes by unlawful means in several ports 
ot the Union.” * * 
sae rie hoe call oo of your readers 8 both 
sides of the At to the following striking passage in one 
of the Chevalier de Serra’s despatches :— 
“ Our case, Sir, is widely different to that of Spain ; it admits 
ofanother and radicalremedy. This remedy, I am i 
is in the power of this Government ; consequently I am con- 
fident it will administer it, and by that means bind more 
osely our'two countries; which these profi people are 
striving as much as isin their power to alienate from each other. 
The insurgent Governments of Spanish America are in a state 


extensive sea coasts and of a great number of ports. They 
have in consequence the means and the power of navigating, 
and from which, and only from which, o! ate the means, po- 
wer, and right of fighting by sea. In such case the law of nations 
allows the neutral Powers to keep their neutrality and to treat 
on an — footing the vessels of both 


all these insu 
pretended flag runs the seas, taking 
property, and it ~ 

titled to the neutrali 


my 
necessary, that Artigas and his followers have been ex 
far from the countries that could aff 


and power of pavysating, and consequently have no 


fight by sea. * * 


is freely and frequently ere bw the port of Baltimore; ‘and 
even the P. prizes alread 


termission. 
altimore contains 


Government and to the law of nations, * 


ment, chiefly this which I now request, will allay and ex 
tinguish. 


war of Tippecanoe, had given privateer comm’ 


of Porvagal, fin 


Adams to the English Foreign-office have been ‘framed. ‘In 


This im- 
ignified course has been adopted in this civil war | be 


ships of both have been equally respected by the privateers of 
t flags, with but rare éxceptions. Only a 
our ships and 
pens that this flag is the only one not en- 
ity which, by the law of nations, may be 
allowed to the others. I can, in the capacity of Minister of 


tradiction 
ortuguese ly under the safeguard of} had left one 
the U. 8. have been polluted by it. every Sunday without in- 
cockades are frequently met with in that 
city in the hats of American citizens unworthy the honour of 
this name. How does it happen that in the time Artigas (if exist- 
ing at all at this moment) is wandering with very few followers, 
lurking in the far inland forests near Corrientes, the port of 
often armed ships bearing his flag; and 
— born in the U.8., who never saw the country where he 
ived, are found in that city wearing the badges of hisservice ? | na’ 
No doubt can exist of the unlawfulness of such things, and of| litical adventurers, without a fleet and without a port—we 
their direct opposition to the honourable intentions of this 
* But, thanks 
to the piratical Baltimore patriotism, a degree of distrust has 
ben naturally taken place in the hearts of the Portuguese, 
which I am confident the just proceedings of your Govern- 


ermit me, Sir, to give u just idea of what these 
feelings must be in the present moment. If Tecumseh, in ~~ 


to le 

tuguese subjects against the commerce of the U. 8., and those 
privateers had taken so many American ships and plundered 
so many millions value as the Baltimoreans have now taken 
Portuguese—if they had carried the prizes to ports of the Crown 
ding there so many abettors as the present 

pirates have unhappily found in the ports of America—if they 


©The Government of the U.'8.; having ised ‘all the’ means 


in its.power.to prevent the fitting out and arming of 
in foi to ernise y ors iy nation with whdin oe 
are at agri and having fully carried ‘into execution the 
to preserve inviolate the neutrai and pacific ob- 
1 8 of this Union, cannot consider itself bound to indem- 
nify individual foreigners for losses by capture, oyer which 
the U. 8. have nei control nor jurisdiction. For such 
events no nation can in principle nor does in practice hold 
itself responsible. A decisive reason for this, if there were no 
other, is i inability to provide a tribunal before which the 
facts can ved, 


“The documents to which you refer must of course be 
¢2 parte statements, which in Portugal or Brazil, as well as in 
this country, od only serve as a foundation for actions in 
damages, or forthe prosecution and trial of the persons sup- 
oo tothave committed the depredations and outrages al- 
eged in them. Should the parties come within the jurisdic. 
tion of the U. 8. there are courts of Admiralty competent to 

the facts upon litigation between them, to punish 
the outrages which may be duly proved, and to restore the 
La page edn rightful owners should it also be brought 
within our jurisdiction and found upon judicial inquiry to 
have been taken in the manner represented by your letter. 
By the universal laws of nations the obligations of the Ameri- 
can Government extend no further.—Be pleased, Sir, to ac- 
cept the assurance, &c., 

“ Jonn Q. ApaMs. 


“The Chevalier Correa de Serra.” 

I believe that it would be impossible to state the true prin- 
ciples applicable to this question more accurately than they 
are set forth in this despatch of Mr. Adams. Those who 
have done me the honour of following the argument which I 
have attempted on this subject in former letters will observe 
that the conclusions here stated are precisely those for which 
Lhave contended. They may be summed up in three important 
and unquestionable propositions :—1. That it is the duty of a 
neu! vernment to epforce, as far as itcan, the observance 
of its own laws for the rvation of its neutrality.—2. That if 
its honest efforts should in any instance be unavailing, and 
its vigilance should he eluded, the neutral Government is not 
responsible for the consequences.—8, That in the case of 
cruisers illegally equipped the duty and the nsibility of 
the neutral Government are exclusively confined to such re- 
dress as can be afforded over property brought within its 

ion ; and that, consequently, all claims to compensa- 


urisdictio 
of civil war with their metropolis, and are in possession of tion for ingerian suffered beyond the jurisdiction are wholly 


e. 

It is obvious what an important bearing these principles, 
thus fortified by the authority of the American Government, 
have upon the idle menaces of claims to compensation against 
England for the cogeneen made by the Alajama, That, how- 
ever, is a matter collateral to the present discussion. I may 
» however, to observe, in passing, that if the 
American Government rely on the escape of three or four 
armed cruisers from our ports as a conclusive evidence of the 
laches of the English Government in enforcing the neutrality 
of the Crown, their own history, as displayed in this corres- 
army might teach them to judge of others by a more 

ient standard. Far be it from me to impugn the sincerity 
of the American Government in the neutrality they profeased 


Sovereign, certify you solemnly, and officially, too, = ad contest between Spain and Portugal and the South 

ican 
ord them the least means 
right to 
e Artigan flag, which has not a foot 
length of sea shore in South America where it can show itself, 


Republics; but at least we may be permitted to 
point out that if it was as honest in intention as that of Eng- 
land in the present struggle, it was certainly in practice 
less effectual: No American Minister can truly say of us 
what the Portuguese Minister in 1819 was able without con- 
to affirm of America, that in two years 26 privateers 
le port of the U.S. to-prey on the commerce 
of their allies. We may not have been altogether successful 
in our efforts to enforce the law; but, as compared with 
lomeak American Executive, we may reckon ourselves lucky 
Bat to return to the principal topic of the discussion. 
After'a review of this correspondence, what are we to think 
of the conduct of the American Government in the complaints 
which are thus a, u ging against the English 
nation ? In 1818 they conceded to Artigas and a crew of po- 


might safely say without a cockboat of their own—complete 
maritime belligerent rights; they extended to the cruisers 
which they contrived to equip in other places their hospitality 
and the protection of their laws; they treated them in every 
respect as on an equality with the fleets of the ancient Goy- 
-| ernments of their allies; and then, forsooth, they make it a 
great matter of complaint that we do the same, or, perhaps, 
somewhat less, for a Power which divides with them in an 
le half the continent of North America! Ido 

in the face of such precedents, established by 
the authority of American Government itself, the querulous 
reclamations of Messrs. Lincoln, Sumner, and Seward will 


8 
redound greatly to the credit of the sagacity or faith of 
American stetenimaniiio. “oe Wiiceeneen 


Attention has been recently called to a very important and|ja4 entered your ports and receive there all the offices of Temple, ‘Dee; Mi: tiation 
instructive correspondence which passed between the Portu- | hospitality under the Portuguese flag, and immediately out of BUTLER BLOWS UP. 
guese Government and that of the U. 8., arising out of the) them had hoisted Tecumseh’s flog and captured the ships| . 
wars waged by the South American insurgents at the com-| coing out of the same ports—if they had made descents on| Mr. Benjamin F. Butler and President Lincoln seem to have 
mencement of the present century. This correspondence is| ine territory of the. U. Be planters’ public and private had someslight difference of opinionas to the best way of cele- 
so peculiarly germane to the matterin hand as to more | perty to considerable amount, murdered the people, inéulted the anniversary of the battle of New Orleans. 
particular 


than it- has yet received. The papers ( 


some 

extracts of which have been lately published in several Eng- 

lish newspapers) will be found in extenso in the American Hze- 
Documents of 


cutive (Ist- of September, 82d “Congress, 1851-52 
vol. vi., Doe, No. 58, p. 161, et, seq). They 

copy at length into your 
the attention of those who are interested in such questions. 


‘are too long to 
columns, but are highly deserving of 


ot | (who hardly deserve the title of a Government) “ are 





and maimed the magistrates, &c., what would 


ican towards Portugal and 
*| ally put an end to such acts of his subjects?” * * 


Banda Oriental Republic, on the express 
doubted ‘fact: that Artigas and his 


of ships and forts and harbours.” But what was the ai 

of the American Government? Did they acquiesce 
or accede to this demand? wer 

American Government 


appears ' 
and to this zeply, they , through 


g cussion 4 
w ing Bom So NE we ell ore and Corea Saleh eifustare Ok Seen taelany‘eaain as - 


lows :— é 

rym stem 
“Srr—Your letter 

ture of three 1 Fortagease eo ghee men oy to 


; 





sentiments 
at Jeast aati! the moment that my Government would effectu- 


Now, it is impossible to.conceive how the proposition which 
1 | Mr. Lincoln thinks the maritime Powers, “ with the 
posed to embrace 


will endeavour by a few extracts to give an idea of theirscope 
and teasing, a 
It would be tedious to describe at length how the Govern- thin 
came to patch 
should refuse belligerent 


‘ht they 
more 
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brating But- 
ler’s * plan” was developed a little earlier than the Presi- 


dent’s; but it is ill conten for a man of law with the 
= ne 2 im nn a resident Lincoln’s plan has 


ex 

It was.on the 14th ot November last that Butler published 
his programme for commemorating the 8th of January. Un 
that day, dressed “in the full military suit of a mpajor-generel, 
with the two stars upon his shouiders and a large white, red, 
and-biue rosette: upon his breast,” the modern “ hero of New 


project for dotog honour to the memory of Andrew. Jackson : 
“ Taking counefl from the Roman method of on war,” 
4 the fields of the eee ~ —— 

pets , let us go down there and 


made pro- 
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« most notice is the public feeling thus elicited—if it be really elicited 
through these channels—upon such a casual occurrence as 
General Dix’s late proclamation or order, whereby he 
enjoined upon officers under his command, under certain 
well-known circumstances, a studied disregard of inter- 


from it. Those who, like Mr. Bright and his clique, never 
look to both sides of a question, express the hope that the 
Cabinet will disavow the offensive act of the General. We 
know here how speedily’ this disavowal took place; but our 
contemporaries here might profit by the example, and learn 
some moderation when they think themselves provoked.— 
Another matter, which has been brought prominently for- 
ward, is the tri-partite correspondence between Messrs. 
Adams and Seward and Lord Wharncliffe, touching the prof- 
fered aid to Confederate prisoners on Federal soil. The last 
named has, naturally enough, the last word ; though we must 
own that we find nothing in it worth quoting. When we say 
the last word, it is of course, with a reservation. Mr. Gold- 
win Smith has now become the regular watch-dog of Ameri- 
can interests in England, and bids fair from his vigilance 
and from the loudnegs of his bark, to appropriate to him- 
self Mr. Roebuck’s nick-name of “Dog Tear-em.” He 
certifies on this oceasion that the Southern captives are very 
well treated. But the little episode will soon be forgotten, 
unless the marked contrast. between Mr. Seward’s tartness and 
Mr. Adams's suavity of style should linger in the public mind. 
The American Minister in London expressed to Lord Wharn- 
cliffe his entire willingness to subserve “ any humane endea- 
vours to alleviate the horrors of their strife,’ adding only, 
with politest irony, a wish that efforts were also directed to- 
ward curing “the mental ailments not less than the bodily 
suffering of these unfortunate persons.”—On this whole inex- 
haustible Anglo-American theme we have furthermore only to 
record another gratuitous appearance of the now inevitable 
Goldwin, who has forestalled all courts of enquiry, by an an- 
nouncement in print of his own thorough conviction that the 
running-down of the Florida in Hampton Roads was entirely 
accidental. We shall be glad, by the way, to see this 
confirmed anon, when the proceedings of the court 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. martial on the capture of the Wachusett, and the dismissal of 
For the soirées and fetes of the winter season just inaugurated the U. 8: Consul at Bahia, are officially promulgated. 
the modes are re for the laxury and complication of | Under our “ Army” heading will be found a brief telegram 
the ornaments and arrangements of dresses and coiffures ; | from Calcutta, announcing a successful commencement of the 
moreover, if all that rumour predicts should prove to be true, expedition against Bhootan. The reader will call to mind 
the year of grace 1865 will compete with its in| the ill-treatment experienced by Mr. Eden, British political 
 -- agent, at the hands of this small barbaric but independent 
power, and that the object in view is to obtain apology or 
redress. The N. Y. Herald, with its characteristic malignity, 
terms this incident a “ British victory over the insurgents in 
India.” 
The most acceptable news by this arrival comes from Italy. 
We do not mean that a grand Papal Bull has been issued 
from the Vatican ; but that a reduction of eighty-five thousand 


whoever 


strangers, are things comparativel 

be contameliously flung away likes sucked orange by those 

of one’s own household of faith, may well overtax the insen- 

suppose that President Lincola, in packing off this scandalous 
at ent n, in 0 

and inca From bi 


ded 
blunderer, and by the — opinion of Christendom as a brute. 
of scien mani 
by President Lincoln must be now admitted 
mirable.—JV. Y. World, 11th inst. 
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to i forced though it be—is one of the few 
hopeful signs of the times. Nation after nation is discovering, 
by bitter experience, that a warlike is a fatal policy, though a 
contrary opinion gains ground among certain intelligent peo- 
ple who shall be nameless, and who are infatuated enough to 
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particularly for trimming, is 
deservedly so, for it is always elegant 
to 


admits of a v general 
different parts of a lady’s toilet. red - 


Heening Dress.— Robe ot pale rose-coloured taffety, the cor- 

sage dcetnture ornamented with a sort of uine com: 
yided With & nacguw tenting to tatch. 

pro with a narrow trim to 

Visiting Dees Pambecioasel robe of poplin or taffety, 

with trimmings either in moire antique or velvet, se 

shades darker than that°of the dress. Sometimes 


i 


from .ae spiritual power of that Church. It denounces with 
emphatic indignation just those very practices and principles 
which have, to more or less extent, superseded the old doc- 


the trimmings just mentioned are advantageously replaced trines and undermined the authority of the establishment. 
pee «Rn ornaments. Velvet Waistband, fastened The Ultramontane party here represented recvils before the 
trimmed with a white lace fanchon and a twisted feather.” | S¥aclty, the scepticism, and the restless intellectuality of this 

Walking-Dress—Plain but ample biack silk dress. The | generation; and Pius [X., we say, invokes against these the 
principal feature of this toilet is the blue velvet pilecloth man- aid and the prayers of the Priesthood. The special 
tle, w’ is thickly trimmed with brandebourgs attached by and grievances, against which his Holiness 
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Over the Water. 
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think however that, inasmuch as it once more draws a line of 
demarcation between old antagonists, it will not better the 
chances of the Holy Father's successor. 


our budget assures us that we need make no addition to the: 
above brief summary. 


The War. 


All sorts of Peace rumours have been flying about, during 

the past week ; or in other words, it has been reported, and 
believed in many quarters, that indirect overtures for negotia- 
tion have passed between Washington and Richmond. The 
story of Mr. Biair’s visit to the Confederate capital has been 
widely bruited ; but complete ignorance prevails as to the pre- 
cise object and the results of his journey, nor do we believe 
that our readers would thank us for repeating thereupon the 
speculations abounding in the daily press. At least itis a 
good sign, that the late Federal successes in Tennessee and in 
Georgia have not apparently generated any increased clamour 
in the North for subjugation and confiscation without limit. 
And it is agreed, not unreasonably, that the tone of the 
Southern press, and certain notable occurrences, indicate that 
doubt as to the future, which precedes in the combatant’s 
mind a disposition to talk of terms. Thereis clearly a want 
of accord between the President of the Confederacy and 
some of the Governors of the States; for it is not likely, 
at the supreme moment, that the subject of in- 
dividual rights would be most inconveniently pressed 
against the central Government, if there were not in 
the background some apprehension as to the turn that events 
may take. It is even said, though we know not how truly, 
that Mr. Stanton has gone to Savannah, in the belief that he 
can open communications direct with the State of Georgia. 
Some of the Richmond papers meanwhile are violent in 
their denunciation of Mr. Jefferson Davis, and speak without 
reserve of possible revolutionary movements. What is to 
come from all this—whether anything is to come from it—we 
cannot pretend to opine. Nothing in the world would give 
us more gratification than to chronicle the termination of the 
war; but we must own that at present our fears outbalance 
our hopes. 

The military operations of the week need scarcely be men- 
tioned. It is reported that a large portion of General Sher- 
man’s army has crossed the Savannah river, and advanced 
thirty miles on the line of the railroad toward Charleston ; 
and there are writers who pretend to trace out the plans of 
this active soldier, who adds to his other merits that of know- 
ing how to keep his own counsel. ‘The city just named 
remains, meantime, undisturbed by disorder of any kind, and 
more than one “rebel” journal has admiringly admitted the 
excellent discipline preserved by the captors,and the kindly 
treatment awarded to the inhabitants. It is said also, mirabite 
dictu, that, despite the Presidential proclamation, the negroes 
still acknowledge and serve masters, General Sherman not 
having graduated in the full faith of immediate emancipation. 
With all these things in its favour, and trade presently open, 
Savannah will probably recover a portion of its lost prospe- 
rity, and be enabled to carry out in part its long-continued 
grudge against Charleston. 

Thesummary dismissal of General Butler, fromi his command 
of the Army of the James is among the incidents of the week. 
The successful opening of the Dutch Gap canal, one of his engi- 
neering devices—had it been effected—might perhaps have 
mitigated in some. degree the President’s irritation at the 
Major-General’s Fort Fisher failure; but the man’s incompe- 
tency as an officer in command became too apparent, and he 
has been accordingly consigned to retirement, though scarcely 
to. oblivion. He has made too many enemies to be left quiet 


+} in his retreat; he is too vain not to essay the replastering of 


his tarnished reputation. His farewell address to his troops 
is in the last degree bombastic and absurd, considering that 
he has never led them to glory. The only point in it is his 
distinct allusion to General Grant, when he says that he him- 
self is dismissed because he has been chary of the blood of 
his soldiers, It may be libellous and scandalous for a subor- 
dinate thus to taunt his Chief; but the Parthian arrow was 
rather cleverly directed. What more we shall hear in future of 
the hero of Big Bethel it is hard to foretell ; at least his military 
fame will not exceed that of a certain Sir Hudson Lowe often 
mentioned in story. We do not read that the Loyal League 
Club of New York has appointed a day for entertaining 
him again ; or that Mr. Ward Beecher, who “ nominated” 
him for the Presidency in 1868, has caused his name to be 
blazoned in capital letters at the head of the Independent 
newspaper, as the favoured candidate of that pious journal. 


“ Preying upon Our Commerce,” 

The novelty of this phrasé is not obvious ; it might indeed, 
with truth, be termed stale. Nevertheless, the reader—not 
being in the British Provinces—will thank us for once more 
inviting his attention to it. 

During the earlier period of the lamentable war, in which 
this well-worn expression originated, there was a contributor 
to the columns of the London 7imes, whose communications 
drew largely upon American regard, and were generally 
reprinted in American papers. He had adopted the signature 
of “ Historicus.” He dealt mainly with those international 
enigmas, that grow up almost inyariably between neutrals 
and belligerents, and showed conspicuous ability in solving 
or in handling them. He leaned rather decidedly to what is 
called the Northern side; but, of course, it was not this 
accident that gave him a standing here—he owed his recog- 
nition to his learning and his candour. Some were sure that 
he could be none other than the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis,one of the really great minds of England, until Sir George 





generally directed tg the progress of the great civil war op been received since the above wag jn type. A hasty glance at 


died one day, and Historicus was presently found to be living. 
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He writes, however, at long intervals, and Historicus might | Montreal having been overruled, they bethought themselves of 
perhaps have been forgotten—for, as Mr. Lincoln says, we are | another, affecting the jurisdiction of U. 8. authority itself over 
making history very fast. Happily, though, we have {him in Vermont, one of its component parts. The Judge, having 
print once more. In the Times of the 22nd ult. he discourses at hesitated on this point—which however he soon settled in 
considerable length on the topic which suggests our heading ; | favour of the claimants under the Extradition Treaty—we were 
‘but, strangely enough, while the cited phrase sickens the very favoured here with another sensational explosion against 
air around us, our neighbours and our contemporaries have | every thing Colonial and Canadian, illustrative of the dignity 
turned their backs upon their quondam fayourite, and have} and temper with and in which portions of the press here- 
not discovered his latest bit of writing. This, we say, is the | abouts are disposed to discuss courts of law and international 
‘more surprising, because there has not been lately any very|troubles. The latest hitch regards an application by the pri- 
great pressure of war items. We should have thought per-| soners for thirty days’ time, in order that they may commu- 
haps that one of the most esteemed of the New-York dailies | nicate with Richmond. All this delay is provoking truly; 
had simply acted upon the advice of its “ Veteran Observer” | but the exasperation of the press here is extremely comic, 
at “ The Beeches,” and determined to have—in the words of | seeing that the U. 8. Government has now a whole batch of 
that voluminous correspondent—“ as little to do as possible | “pirates” in its custody,and does not know what in the 


with the politics and léarning of Europe,” had we not noticed, | world to do with them. 


.on the self-same day when this counsel appeared in print, how} The great scheme of Confederation does not meet every 
small importance was attached to it. “Little to do with | where with approval and support. At Halifax, N.S. meet- 
them?’ Nonsense! Turning to the page editorial, we found | ings have been held—and very stormy meetings, too—tu dis- 
there four leading articles headed respectively, “English Pre-| cuss the benefits or otherwise likely to attend its consum- 
cedents in International Law,” “ Electoral Liberty and Indi-| mation. In Prince Edward Island, it has given rise’ to dis- 
vidual Purity in France,” “ Spanish Constitutionalism,” and | sensions in the Cabinet, and Colonel Gray, the Premier, has 
+ Politics in Greece!” Our Provincial brethren have not been | felt himself called upon to resign. Neither in one case, nor 
thus engrossed. They have found room for Historicus’ last; | the other, do we feel ourselves called upon to mingle in the 
and so we ask pardon of Colonial readers for serving up to| fray. The Toronto Leader, we regret to see, throws out a hint 
that perhaps the various Lieutenant-Governors are not at 
And now, to come to the point. Historicus has taken in| heart very favourably disposed towards a change, by which 
hand the reiterated charge against our government and peo-| their offices will be shorn of some beams, and their tenure 


them a twice-told tale. 


ple, that we have been scandalously remiss in permitting the | thereof will be altered. . 
outfit of Confederate privateers in British ports, and that our 


been held as especially sacred. Averse as we are to giving} late meeting in London. 
large space to documents generally printed elsewhere, li 
we feel compelled to give this remarkable communi- Gere Mie : 


‘ ; The simile of the Phenix, like that famous bird itself, would 
cation almost in full. It shows beyond peradventure| ,.0m to be immortal. We find it apposite now, in bidding wel- 


come to the New York Weekly Review, which commenced its 
work with the New Year, and which, we trust, will labour success- 


fully, during many years tocome. The new paper rises out of the 
against Portuguese commerce. We will not spoil a story, | old Musical Review, and is devoted to Music, the Drama, Litera- 


Juminonsly told, by any attempt to summarize it here; but we| ture, and Art. Its editor is Mr. Charles B. Seymour, the able 
most earnestly beg the reader to peruse it with the closest | musical and ‘dramatic editor of the N. Y. Daily Times, who is 
attevtion. For to-day, we content ourselves with simply known to our readers by his occasional musical criticisms in 
: naming two or three points that strike us. In the first place these columns. Its first number is varied in contents, the mnsi- 
the twenty-six vessels fitted cut. et one. port lone were H cal department being the best feature. Present judgment of its 
y . Bor . literary merit would be premature. It starts with high aims, and 

avowedly commanded by American captains! Secondly, 


what a different view was taken by Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
when Secretary of State, in 1818, on being called upon by the 
Portuguese government,to check illegal American privateering 


, in the true artistic spirit ; and we wish it a bright future. 
though Mr. Adams’ letter is dated in 1818, the claim was 


urged by Portugal down to 1848, when it was probably 
abandoned in despair, successive Secretaries of State at 





Drama. 


Washington always adopting the doctrine laid down by him!| Mr. Lester Wallack is now the proprietor and the manager of 

Thirdly, throughout the dry and harsh letter alluded to, there | Wallack’s Theatre. His first appearance, subsequent to his 

father’s death, was made on the evening of January the third, in 

So close is the analogy, and so irresistible the conclusion, rtd mann re weir reat a at wiuabuank 
that the reason for excluding this well-timed letter from 

testified hat singularly, 

American prints is obvious. Nevertheless, we have not the eB met mie yore, a tweens: unsere tly: ems « 


: - bat, I doubt not, sincerely—to their sympathy with Mr. Wallack. 
slightest doubt, that the Harpers’ Weeklies, the Hvening Posts, | in his sad bereavement, and to their good wishes for his future 


success. A similar spirit, indeed, appeared to animate the entire 
audience, The play went smoothly; and s0, amid light, and 
‘will, even when they have read it, persist in their cuckoo cry,| warmth, and brilliancy, and tumults of applause, the new 
and taunt us still with English ships, manned by English | management was auspiciously inaugurated. Yet the gay scene 
‘was not without ite shadow. To glance at one well known box 
was to see, in fancy, the slight figure, the pale face, the bright eyes, 
the “ good gray head,” that have passed away forever. Peace be 
with him! He would have felt only joy and pride in this, his 
The Colonial papers are more full than usual of interest, for | son’s accession to new dignity and honour. In all ways, then, it 
the march of events there is also somewhat rapid. Perhaps | is fitting that we greet the new manager in gladness, and not in 
that which has caused most excitement—seeing that our | gloom. His superior talent, his fine taste, and his long experience 
friends very wisely do not allow themselves to be flurried into | *™Ply qualify him for this responsible position. I cordially join, 
a fever by sensation articles in American papers—is the species therefor, with my brethren of the quill, in bidding him a glad 


is not a semblance of regret or apology ! 


and that class of journals, together with the leading orators of 
the debating Society known as the Chamber of Commerce, 


crews, sent “ forth to prey upon our commerce.” 





Over the Border. 


of non-intercourse established by Mr. Seward, through the weleome toonee B68 of het a8 Or 
medium of his ridiculous passport system. The inconve- 
nience is severe. The absurdity of the plan as a check upon 
lawless raiding is obvious to the merest tyro in modern history 


the supposed sympathies of Canada for the South, and pun- 
ishing her for the slow halt of Justice in her territories. The 


reliant, to take the world as théy find it, and accommodate 
themselves to circumstances. As matter of fact, therefore, we 


England fishermen will have cause to regret this decision, if 
it be final and the President act upon it, .... 








We are surprised not to find, in the leading Canadian 
national conduct herein has flagrantly differed from that of] papers, any energetic protests against the course of the 
the United States, by which neutral obligations have always} Hudson Bay Company monopolists, as foreshadowed at their 


Within these first two weeks of the new year the current of 
theatrical life has flowed on smootbly, at this, as at every theatre 
in the city. I note but one ripple of change upon its surface— 

which is the appointment of Mr. John Gilbert to be Stage Di- 
or politics; nor less so is the incongruity of-an American | rector. No wiser choice could possibly have been made. Mr. 
statesman retrograding in such contemptible fashion from | Gilbert is a veteran in the dramat ic art, learned, tasteful, accom- 
the principles, the practices, and the avowed pride of his | plished, widely known, and known only to be respected as a man 
country. Mr. Seward must lie, then, under the imputation of | 80d admired as an artist. It is safe to anticipate that the plays 
either adopting this measure because the exercise of | Produced under his direction will be produced in a perfectly ap- 
despotic power is in itself agreeable to him—as was sus- |Propriate style, Thus far the programme has comprised nothing 
pected in the case of his famous little bell; or it must be pant Agu. perhaps, that: GE ae be: epaied ta: Masten'e 
believed that he takes this puerile mode of ancient comedy, “Secrets Worth Knowing,” which has not been 

- P @ of resenting | tea before at this theatre since January 1863. I remember to 

have noticed it then, as a clever mingling of the elements of 
comedy and farce, and especially to have commended the April of 
exceeding smallness of the action is that which strikes us| Mr. Mark Smith, and the Nicholas Rue of Mr. Charles Fisher, 
most, as characteristic of the man. He knows, however, very | Both are finished and excellent pieces of acting—the latter being 
little of the People with whom he is dealing, if he imagines | remarkably powerful and impressive. Mr. Fisher, by the way, 
that by any such course, or by the repeal of the Reciprocity ees me em Pr soy ne mat 8 or ai i. 

and Faces. saw ‘0 r 

fms A ream ye Sens Gee = one or two points, it seemed to me that Mr. Fisher did injustice 
door of the Union and beg in Scales te el 1d to the character and to his own reputation as an artist. He was 
ence ey are old! not perfect in the words, and he indulged in occasional bombast, to 
in independence, and sufficiently strong and self- heighten the ludicrous aspect of poor Triplet’s nature. Thus, his 

votive elevation of the pie, in act third, was an unworthy stage 
trick; nor can any milder term be applied to his expedient of 
record that on Thursday last the Senate of the U. 8. termi-| ringing changes on the names of Lysimachus and Rozalana, to 
nated its debates on the Reciprocity Treaty, and voted by 81|Provoke the laughter of “a quantity of barren specta- 
against 8 that notice of its abrogation ought to be given. The|*tors.” It is Triplet’s nature to be at once pompous 
question has now to go back to the House, where it originated, |" Simple. He is the kindest, weakest fellow in the 
and was carried, on the 13th ult., by 85 against 51. TheNew) "orld; yet he thinks himself genius, and affects the —, 

Classical manner. One cannot fancy him giving his chil-| Oy oo ineg ti in the mal who 

dren unique and resonant names, for the mere purpose of Turkey, beam rye meg . 
laughing at them, in the seclusion of his miserable garret. These ' 

The case of the St. Albans’ raiders is still’ undecided, the | detects may seem trivial; but,in acting, nothing is 4 trifle, that 
counsel for the prisoners being active in bringing forward ob- | detracts from the naturalness, unity, and true effect of a persona- 
jections, ‘The difficulty as to the jurisdiction of the Court at |tion of character, Moreover, in this case, the trifing defects of 



























































































Mr. Fisher’s performance are magnified by contrast with its 
general excellence. His conception of the part is truthful, and he 
plays it so as to make us laugh and weep, almost in a breath. 
Writing on this subject, in the Albion of March 7, 1863, I said that 
‘the odd figure, the ridiculous costume, the subdued tone of - 
poverty and suffering, the quaintness, the genuine human feeling, 
the spirit of the gentleman struggling through the wretchedness 
of the almoat broken-hearted hack—all the features of this eccen- 
tric character are preserved in Mr. Fisher’s personation, with 
a fidelity that touches the heart and wins the willing tribute of 
alternate laughter and tears.” That praise was, and is, well 
deserved—despite the errors into which carelessnezs, or Sna- 
tural exuberance of spirits, may have betrayed an able 
and conscientious actor.—{ am lingering too long upon an old 
theme; yet I must not leave it without a brief reference to Miss 
Henriques, in the part of Peg Woffington. This actress holds the 
first place among the female players of Mr. Wallack’s company, 
and, apparently, a very high place in the esteem of contemporary 
criticism : yet her talents are not of a remarkably high order, 
while she seems to be devoid of that experience—the fruit of intui- 
tion rather than lapse of time, yet somewhat also the fruit of study 
—which alone can give power and passion to essays in dramatic 
art. Wherein, then, resides the secret ot her popular success ? 
The answeris obvious: in her youth, her beauty, and her winning 
sweetness of disposition. I trust it is not ungracious to say this, 
for this is the simple truth. In Mabel Vane, and kindred parts, she 
is charming ; because such parts do but mirror the girlish graces 
of her own nature. But in Peg Woffington—as in all characters that 
involve conflicts of passion, and are flavoured with the wa- 
ters of bitterness—she is out of place. Judged as a 
whole, her performance of this part, on Thursday even- 
ing, was exceedingly weak. The Woffington of the co- 
medy, like the Woffington of real life, is a woman who has 
learned, in suffering, the depths and dark places of the human 
soul, no less than its heights of joy. She is strong, passionate, 
splendid—a creature fit to dazzle the proudest mind, and break 
the sternest heart. Hertenderness is that of the dove: her wit 
is the sheen of the tiger’s eyes. No character in the modern drama 
is more animated, and varied, and brilliant. Throughout the 
three acts of Reade’s superb comedy, she sparkles like an opal- 
Her heartiness with Triplet, her tenderness with Vane, her sar- 
casm with Pomander, her magnificent rage, ab the banquet, and 
her keen, steel-like mockery of Mrs. Vane, her uproarious mirth 
with the Triplet family, her petulance, her indignation, her flip- 
pancy, and, at last, her noble, womanly magnanimity—all are 
phases of a character, that enchants while it dazzles. Yet, as in- 
terpreted by Miss Henriques, it was, for the most part, 
commonplace and tame. In the scene at Triplet’s house, 
however, and in the final scene with Mrs. Vane, she ex- 
hibited delightful animation and sympathetic feeling. Her 
love-making, with Vane, in the ‘first act, was so artificial that it 
made one laugh. Her affectionate reconciliation with Mrs. Vane, 
in the last act, was so pathetic that it might well make one cry. 
Between these extremes was mere prettiness. 

The inference from this comparative failure—and indeed, from 
the tameness which characterized the general performance of the 
play—is that Mr. Wallack’s compauy might be strengthened, with- 
out detriment to its symmetry or to the pleasure of the public. 
Its weakness is plainly perceptible when Mr. Wallack, Mr. Mark 
Smith and Mr. Gilbert are left out of any particular cast.—I ought 
not to take leave of this theme without complimenting Mr. Floyd, 
fora perfect delineation of Sir Charles Pomander : and Mrs. Jen- 
nings, for a correct and pleasing performance of Mabel Vane.—A 
new play is announced for production at this theatre: but, in the 
meanwhile, its stage will be, as usual, devoted to old comedies, 
andthus to the celight and instruction of everybody, including 

MERCUTIO, 


Facts and HFaucies. 

There is such a thing as overdoing it. Our neighbour, the 
Army and Navy Journal, applies to that gallant seaman, 
Vice-Admiral Farragut, two or three picked quotations from 
Tennyson’s Ode on the death of the Duke of Wellington. 
It adds, with charming naiveté, that, as applied to the Duke, 
“ the eulogy was a sketch of the poet’s imagination.” ! ! 
Gibson, the English sculptor at Rome, has announced his 
intention to bequeath £30,000 to the Royal Academy, on con- 
dition that a room in the establishment be set apart to casts 
from his works. He further declared that Thorwaldsen and 
Canova, having left their works to their native countries 
under somewhat similar arrangements, he desired to follow 
their example.— At a late meeting of the Montreal City 
Council, the resignation of Police-Chief Lamothe was accepted 
by a vote of fourteen against eleven.—-——Canada was 
victorious in the great International Curling Match, between 
Canada and the U. 8., played at Black Rock, near Buffalo, on 
the 6th inst. The whole affair, including the supper, was a 
brilliant success. Curling to Scotchmen is as Cricket to 
Englishmen. Vive le Comte de Paris / has been chalked 
upon some of the walls of Paris. This is premature. The 
Count will probably be the successor to Louis Napoleon ; but 
will scarcely oust him. Mrs. Fanny Kemble is reading 
Shakspeare before the London public. Mr. John Rus- 
hin has lately come into the possession of a large fortune, and 
has since been mchating Sent pe: pelntngs which he 
most admires, chiefly those of unt, to present to 
the various “ Workingmen’s Institutes” in England ——_—— 
Even newspaper critics can sometimes be beaten in the way 
of strong commendations. .The Su; tendent of Common 
Schools in Pennsylvania says of the latest edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary that it is “as charming as the newest novel.” The 
gentleman who holds a similar office in Wisconsin says of it 
that it “is the Mpenney week. of She sg’ 
Mr. Edmund Falconer, the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, 
is very ill. A recent visitor to the University of Edin- 
burgh, at which Alexander Smith is Librarian, describes the 
poet as “a busy, modest, sensible man of about thirty-five.” 

The entire works of Sir E. B. Lytton have been 
translated into German. They fill one hundred and ten 
volumes. -A clever journalist, on the present 
aspect of politics in T 
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occasional repu would be | Com and Deputy-Master of the Trinity House. He 

Wil- speeeaed his father in 1852, and was a Deptty-Lientanaot 

Watkin, gave birth toa - | for Essex and Middlesex. He is succeeded by his son, Henry 
Carstairs Pelly, who was born in 1844. 





ter at 
event caused general priitestpe throughout North W: — 


where the Baronet an Mason Brentson.—We have to announce the death 


no offspring save this daughter, althou ‘were married or Benison, Paymaster of the 39th (Dorsetshire) Infantry, 
nearly 18 . in high s At the Wilidowes The deceased officer, who had attained the pr 
Jate grand. poullry show in Paris, the turk of 57 years, was present at the burning of the Kent, East 
inferior to the same preduce in and as Indiaman,in the Bay of Biscay, in March, 1825. He was 
superior, “ The Good News of God” is the somewhat Sonya yes of the 3lst . throughout the campaign of 
irreverent title of a new volume of Sermons, the Rev. | 1842 in He 
cues Rieger. so Sencar Ach a Meats by that the t 
name of the Dei uen en n by persons pro-/ officers who escaped wounded. 
f en gh The authorship of “ Margaret 

Denzil’s History’—which novel, by the way, has recently |in the Cri 
been published in pamphlet form, by the is now at- 
tributed to 9 ie Semawens. First 














An old actor, Louis Kramer, has oe, 

2 widowed mother, finally bade adieu 
ust died at Geneva in a singular way. He was pla K " t y 
oa and in his excitement pone Nan at & portion 7, | was brought to England in 1817 
ficial beard, which stuck in his wind and choked him. 





the close of last year, in a lunatic asylum. mv deg 
It is estimated that the Northern States of the American Re- | !Fmer robust ime es gh er yg hing! abr 


years ago.— London Dec. 24. ‘Then it must have been 
blic still contaiz upwards of six hundred and thirty-five , 
Seemed penn men, who are liable and fit to be made sol- bing of Thadcarey's table, te the Oprine of 10000 Sana 


ee) at N.8., the Hon. Alexr. 
te David Roberts, the artist, has, says a London contempo- | vice Admiralty b. Ge Een. ane. 8 3B. 
rary, on a very large fortune. Liquid emmonia is| late of the 72nd Highlanders, in which regiment he served, nearly 





We have omitted to the death of Herr} ™0re than eighty years of age, whose health and 

its are proverbial in her son’s family.” . Since the 

Ander, the Vienna opera tenor, which happened towards| 4 of her soe, however, Mrs. 6 | os hy aineeel tor 
ten 











Douglas, the © Australian pedestrian,” has fost completed | ein, Robert Choliley’ Hag, of Wiiiby abley. and Howshen 
as a y 
walk of a thousand miles in one thousand hours.——_—_—-The York, late R.A.—At Preston, Tsanc Eeq., for- 


Providence Journal, speaking of the cruel treatment of a child] ™¢tly proprietor of the Preston C 
by its mother, says:—“ The child certainly should have the | *€¢4 1%, Mary Valenza, only daughter of Francis 


granddaughter of Sir Francie Bond x ie Brad 
attention of some one, or it will be Foley, Adjutant of the Queen’s wa ial Malia sad I the 
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< coer ts Pete 
3 ee! 


; or Bi ST co. sa) Bt i , f the 15th J 
‘Tite, ay Ay. ol having perished. The oe 
cumstances of deplorable event, as they have been re- 


y 
between the p Bn The 
fed them to return by land 
sea,as they had originally intended. On their 
ay See abe river Ensigos Vernon and 
Regt., who had also gone into Spain for the 

rere ro and were returning in a jaunting car. 
invited officers of the 15th to take a seat in 
weyance, which they did, and the whole y pro- 

on their way to the rock. No appre- 

hension mye to have been felt nee om hag dow 
was rendered dangerous e 

td bon ling al day, and the horses took the 
mouth. But this ordinarily in- 

been swollen by the rain and was rush- 
with the force of a torrent, and when near the centre, the 
horses were carried off their legs, the car upset, and bylinw f 
on it left straggling in the water. Capt. Hopkins and Lieut. 
of the car facing seawards, and 

Ensigns Vernon and Blunt on the Jand side. Capt. Hopkins 
occupied on his side the seat nearest the shafts, and to this 
circumstance he attributes his escape. When the current 
‘was carrying horses and car into the sea he sprang forward as 
far as he could, in order to clear the plunging and struggling 


: 
i 
: 
: 
g 
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of| horses. Thisleap carried him from near the centre to close to 
m 


ain current, and after being whirled about for 
® minute or two, he was cast by an eddy, and the breakers 
—s in from the sea, into slack water, recovered his foot- 

got to land with the assistance of a Spaniard from the 


ve, who rushed into the water to his assistance. Lieut. 


served | Boul : who sprang out at the back of the car, and conse- 


ly leaped into the strong central current, was swept into 
the rea, the rapidity of the stream preventing his recovering 
footing. Vernon and Blunt were carried off in 
the same way. Hopkins isa good swimmer, but was 
whirled and about like a straw upon the current, and 
utterly’ powerless to extricate himself until he was carried as 
above stated, into sti]l water. As soon as the accident 
was observed at the at the O: ve, a boat was 
lannched and manned and went to the rescue, but did not 
succeed in saving any of the party. The body of Lieut. 
Boultbee, after the space of half an hour, was washed up on 
the beach close to the stream, and that of Ensign Blunt was 
cast up on nearly the same spot about a quarter-of-an-hour 
afterwards. Lieut. Boultbee’s body was taken at once to a 
mer perro, hut, and Capt. Hop! endeavoured by friction 
means to restore animation, but all the efforts of him- 

selfand those who assisted him were fruitless. The bodies of En- 
vesves and ule the ey a “> fan BeBiven, i youth 
about 20 years and of Rafael Barea, the postilion, a 
boy of 12, have not Shem found. The car floated out to 
sea, the shaft horse was drowned, being incumbered by the 
but the leader was still alive and striking out for the 
shore, when the boat took him in tow and brought him to 
Jand, with the dead horse and car to which he was harnessed. 
the lieutenant commanding the 
post of Carabincros at the Orange-grove, an another Spanish 


: 
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-| Official, were on the -and rendered every assistance in 
= the bodies, besld 


ogee pes’ towards weriang es courteous- 
ly kindly making offers of personal assistance to himself. 
—Gibraltar icle, Dec. 16. 


In the , the deaths of Generals Sir G. Turner and 
Wallace, and of 


0 
to the kingdom of heaven, and thus perhaps permanently se- Foot.—In Lond ir or-Gen. will cause the promotions 
ved tay its ki A Tenn Whiteford House, Coravral, wee 49.—At f MTS. of Lieut.-Gens. Sir E. 0. Whinyates and G. Cobbe to be Gene- 
by Mr. Woolner, is on sale in Le eS omasiet thaat den, Commr. R.N.—At Frome, H. @. B.N.—at | Tals; of Ma Sir R. Dacres and Sir W. F. Williams 
first day of regular traffic over the Clifton Suspension ge, | Clapham, Capt. Robert Allen, late of H.M.’s5th Foot. to be Lieut.-Genls. ;: and of Cols. Tulloh, Teesdale, and Shut- 
more than 12,000 persons passed. The toll is a penny each tleworth to be jor-Genls.——The late Major-General Sir 


Appointments. 


Francisco. The Messrs. J. C. Horsley and T. Faed are elected from the associate 
Taho silver mines may rival those of Nevada in richness, | 70k to de Royal Academicians, v. Mr. Dyes and Sir. J, W. Gordun, 


placed in Cs Caaece ‘Sine memory = a ee eee Arup. 
of the name of Glover. Her Mejesty recen' M eg grave, Tan as Aswlek “ae dened ‘ 


to see that her design had been. suitably ——— 
ust Calcutta, Dec. 12, announces that the fortress kote 
The Vice Chancellor of England has j me a deci- captured by the B with tiie ‘cos of 
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sion giving Capt, Mayne Reid six h and twenty-five | Bhootan, 
dollars against the Earl of Eesex and Miss |two officers and fifty men. The position was strong. 
Emily Feithful the publisher, for pirating froma work entitled Three officers and seven men were subsequently killed by tne 


Croquet, of which Capt. Reid is the anthor— = A eerice of accidental explosion of gunpowder. 
a pa —temen : eS ee EpINBURGH AND SttRiine as Muurrary Srations— * * 





ounced.—_—. announce the 
i PLiebig. of hia chair in the| What good purpose is served, afterall, by making troops 
valet . oom _— oe to London to superintend on these cold, bleak promontories of Edinburgh and 
the disinfection and application to hase of the Ranld as the aan of tdloane tes hao one or tweheivy 
and solid dejections of that immense city. Armstrong guns would batter the best of the old military 
A ery tles in Christendom to atoms. Still less can 


8T. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 
At the annual meeting of the St. George’s Society of New York, |than that their 
held on Tuesday evening, the 10th inst., at Delmonico’s, the fol- | would red 
owing gentlemen were elected Officers of the Society for the en- | able ruin! 
suing year. 
President, Henry Eyre; Vice-Presidents, Edward Walker and|tion. We 
Henry de Beauvoir Routh; Treasurer, Robert Bage; Secretaries, ity coneet 
Thomas M. Braine and W. T. Smith ; Stewards, C. H. Webb, O. cover 
Oddie, J. B. Hodgskin, and G. Wade; Chaplains, Rev. F. Vinton, | Trion it was 
D.D., and Rev. Alexr. 8. Leonard, D D. ; Physicians, J. C. Beales, = 
M.D., H. J. Phillips, M.D.,8. R. Percy, M.D., and for Brooklyn, ied mg wy 
Otto Rotton, M-D.; Charitable Commitiee, R. Waller, T. F. Frank, ought 
E. W. Canning, and J. R. Griffith, for New York—J. T., Walker, | 20 longer 
C. Paulson, and E. Hill, tor Brooklyn; Committee of Accounts, C. pan Aahaty 
Clifton, C. B. Elliman, A. Kendall; Delegates to Benevolent and 
Societies, R. Waller and R. J. Cortis. 
We shall take another opportunity to speak of a very interest- 
ing occurrence, in connection with an increase of the charitable} raw cast 
funds. . 


———_>——_ 


8ST. GEORGE’S CRICKET CLUB. 


Venderlip, Treasurer ; Arthur Kendall, Seerdary: R. Waller, J.T. in 
Walker, ©. Vinten, snd J. Bainbridge, Committee of Avrange- | Pomene 
ments. 5 


“We are giad to hear that the have largely 




















whose death we recorded last week, was 
in his 80th year. He had seen much active service from the 
1799, when he joined the Artillery in India as Lieutenant. 
1829, in consequence of extreme deafness, he retired from 
the service. He received the honour of Knighthood in 1837. 
— Mr. Page, the landscape gardener of Southampton, has re- 
ceived orders to lay out and plant the grounds surroundin 
Netley ital. An extensive terrace in front of the hospit 
has been adorned with cedars. A cemetery has also been or- 
dered to be laid out and planted at the back of the hospital 
about a quarter of a mile distant. The Queen takes considera- 
ble in these improvements. 


Navy. 

Lovz Mz, Love My Doc.—The Trident, from the Mediter- 
ranean, was out of commission at Woolwich on the 20th 
Officers, Lieut. Dennistoun, received a stran 
shape of ey fficers bein strieth Sgt f 

e of presents to o! g ly against the rules of 
the service, the ship’s company found a way to carry out their 
designs without bay ry 4 e lations. Accordingly a 
silver collar was for the Lieutenant’s dog, on which 

ted to the dog Shot, as a mark of re- 
his master.” 


Parent ReEFiNG.—Vice-Chancellor Wood decided on 
a question that has been before him for some time 
Todas ten em aiom to man the goede, tie pe 

8 ak man the he pa- 
tent consists in for lowering the par in such a ~ 


i 


_ — pee oo = adrum. The sailors there- 
or unreef wering or the yard, 
the deck. The defen “es Mr. 


Calin, urged the princip| ot novel, and if i 

P le was not novel, it 
les ott Conotentialty aimtorent. but the Vice Chancel” 
lor against him on both pleas, 1 \amrarsan the va- 


81, the flag of Sir James Hope, arrived 
after five days’ , With heavy 
an early visit to the West 

was to sail from Halifax for Ber- 


‘which occurred ty. Lieuieeats: Boyle and Jolliffe to. Devastation, y Pike, 
as stated); RB Las och Aeieity; ‘Beaton sod Chee 


eee Wyre ace ate 


ley to 
i Wise: ta P i 
oki «mB Irresistible; Dewar to Defonej 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. Dawson Brothers, of Montreal, have brought out, 
with extreme typographical neatness, a Poem in blank verse, 
by Charles Heavysege, on the subject and under the title of 
Jephthah's Daughter. It is a bold enterprize, this grappling 


with Scriptural themes; and lofty genius must be combined 
with practiced literary skill when they are elaborated in epic 


or dramatic form, else memory reverts with sympathetic pre- 
ference to the familiar originale—always brief and simple and 
expressive, often instinct with poetic beauty. Moreover, had 
the author before us been gifted with all requisite qualifications, 
he has not so interpreted the Scriptural story, as to draw from 
it the best material for his purpose. Not that he would have 
been justified in changing the written word, or that the least 
improvement could -have been made thereupon. He only 
erred in contenting himself with the common and careless 


version of the narrative in the Book of Judges, according to 


which version Jephthah and Agememnon are put upon a par, 


and the life of the Jewish maiden is sacrificed in accordance 


- with a vow, as was that of Iphigenia in Aulis. Such a pa. 
rallel, so easily drawn, is not without its charm; but it by no 
means holds good. There is but a single phrase to show that 
Jephthah’s daughter was put to death—everything to prove 


the contrary. Human sacrifices were not recognized under the 


Mosaic Law ; and it would have been an act nothing less than 
impious for Jephthah to make or to keep any vow, that con- 


templated this sort of blood-letting. On the other hand, to 
give up the maiden as an offering to the Lord was in truth to 
immolate both her and himself, and therefore to act out 
the spirit of his vow. 


daughter.” 


becoming the mother of the promised Messiah! Corrobo- 
tating this obvious view is the conduct of the condemned and 
submissive damsel, ere she underwent her fate. She asked 
for an interval of two months, Was it to prepare for death? 
Was it spent in deprecation of the impending sacrificial 
knife? Let the Scripture answer: “she went with her com. 
panions and bewailed her virginity upon the mountains.” 
Furthermore, and as though to clear up any doubts whatever, 
we are told that, at the end of this reprieve as it were, “ she 
returned unto her father, who did with her according to his 
vow which he had vowed.” The precise fulfilment of this 
vow we cannot explain; but it is clear that it did not involve 
death. There is a final and significant intimation, applicable 
to the living, but not to the dead: “ and she knew no man.” 
Considering the exalted and mysterious hopes thus crushed 
out, the maidens of Israel may well have established a yearly 
custom of lamenting the fate of their companion, without the 
supposition that she had been impiously and cruelly slain. 
Now it seems to us thatin adopting the acceptation of 
Byron—whose Hebrew Melody on this subject will be remem- 
bered—Mr. Heavysege missed a very fine poetic opportunity. 


The daughter of Judah “ bewailing her virginity,” in view of 


the promise and the prophecy vouchsafed to those of her sex 
and nation, would have been an august, not to say an awful 
theme. It remains to be illustrated yet, and we commend it to 
competent pens, We must meantime take our author as he is, 
and wish that we could hail him as having done superlatively 
well with the interpretation that he has chosen. This we can- 
not honestly do. In the thousand or twelve hundred lines, there 
are fine passages, here and there ; words of force, and images 
of appropriateness and beauty. But the grand element of 
self-sustained power is wanting, and the language too often 
either degenerates into common-place, or is marred by faulty 
composition. By way of illustration let us quote one of the 
best and about one of the feeblest passages in the little volume. 
It surprises us that the same author should have written both. 
Here, we say, is a striking descriptive passage. 

She said, and, at her signal, half the maids 

Recovered their discarded instruments, 

Psaltery, and dulcimer, and sacred harp, 

Blazoned with gold and twined around with flowers. 

The other half the sober distaff took, 

And spun fair flax—less fair than their fair fingers ; 

Less rich, that dyed of purple, or of azure, 

And that which rivalled evening’s golden clouds, 

Than were their various beauties, fessed ; 

And, while the wheels whirred like the hum of bees, 

The chant rose softly as flow summer winds 

Over ambrosial downs, or through the co 

Where linnets sing, or woods where wild doves woo. 

But she, for whose soul’s weal the music rose, 

Felt not its charm ; unlulled, unsoothed; but sat, 

on a sea of doubt and fear. As one 

Who, in the cozy cabin, sits below, 

And hears the moaning of the windy main, 

Perchance forebodes, so she, the while they sung, 

Revolving mournfal with her wondering soul, 

Secluded, silent, dim, sat deso 

Within the tent of her dishevelled hair. 

A grief that comprehended not its cause 

Consumed her; and, as the tints of day 

Out at the windows of the west, the light 

Ebbed from her eyes, the colour from her cheeks, 

The idea of a woman sitting “ desolate, within the tent of 
her dishevelled hair,” is a. brilliant flight of the imagination, 
but none too lofty. Were it Tennyson's, it would be com- 
mitted to universal memory. Were there but more of such 
happy conceits, and fewer passages so utterly bald as the one 
which next wecite, our judgment of Mr. Heayysege would 
be more favourable. Jephthah’s wife, it is who speaks. 















« My child,” she eried, “be of good cheer: 
‘Daeplaes’ Timea 
Tos impious tobe tm thought.”- 


It was to break up his own 
household and to smite himself in his dearest affections, for 
“she was his only child: beside her he had neither son nor 
It was to condemn her, not merely to the 
tedium and reproach of an unwedded life, but to 
deprive her of the possible and glorious privilege of 
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er ea wn, | overlooked several grave afd ponderous, but really valuable 
« Jephthah, what hast thou done, that thus report books, which certainly deserve a brief recognition of their 
Belies thee, and half-immolates thy ci ? 


merits. More than this we have not space to accord to works 
that come more properly within the province of the learned 
and laborious Reviews. Such a work, for example, is an 
Epitome of Heclesiastical History, by John Marsh, D.D., of 
which the sixteenth edition has just been published by Mr. 
W. W. Dodd, of this city. Thescope of this epitome is ample. 
It commences with the creation of the world, according to 
the Biblical authority, and extends to the present time. It, 
of course, treats the facts of history in their relation to the 
progress of the Christian religion. Its tone is scholarly and 
devout, appropriately mingling , knowledge and piety—A 
somewhat similar work, though more thorough and ample in 
learning, is a History of the World, by Philip Smith, B.A., the 
first volumé of which has been published here by the Apple- 
tons. The present instslment of the narrative covers the 
period of time extending from the creation of the world, ac- 
cording to Genesis, to the fall of Philip of Macedon. It is 
concisely written, and is illustrated with engravings and 
maps.—The Appletons have also published the fifth and sixth 
volumes of Charles Merivale’s History of the Romans Under 
the Empire, thus completing their elegant edition of one of the 
best histories ever written. We have several times heretofore 
alluded to this work, in terms of strong commendation. It 
deserves all praise. As a narrative, it is comprehensive, 
minute, accurate,and always interesting; while, as a specimen 
of pure English prose composition, it will take rank with the 
classics of our language.—There is a vast deal of information, 
combined with good wit, and shrewd worldly philosophy, in 
a Cyclopedia of Commercial and Business Anecdotes, in two 
large and ‘handsome volumes, also published by the Apple- 
tons. The anecdotes have been collected from all available 
sources, and are set down with terseness, and sometimes with 
peculiar felicity of language. They illustrate fluctuations of 
fortune, various phases of human character, and the schemes 
and tricks of trade. Moreover they possess a certain biogra- 
phical interest, since, incidentally, they rehearse the careers 

of many distinguished merchante, The volumes are suitably 
embellished with portraits of men who have achieved emi; 
nence in commerce. 


Pine Arts. 

It may be that one becomes sated with the Fréres and Plas- 
sans, the Fichels and Meissoniers, that are the chief boast of 
many collections in this city. It may be that, after a time, a 
suspicion of lackadaisyism suggests itself to the fond dweller 
upon sentimentality, and that one has misgivings at last as to 
the superlativeness of exquisite finish. Be this as it may, we 
must own to being absolutely refreshed by renewed acquaint- 
ance with the Cartoons of Raphael, and by the contrast afforded 
us between their majestic beauty and the comparative pretti- 
nesses which have of late engrossed us. For this revival, so 
to say, we have to thank Mr. H. A. Brown, who conducts here 
the business of the London Printing and Publishing Company. 
He has brought out these seven master-pieces of Art, admira- 
bly engraved in line by Greatbach, after the originals at 
Hampton Court Palace, and printed on splendid paper of 
folio size. The engravings themselves measure about nine 
inches by six. The set is put up in a neat portfulio, each one 
being detached, while on corresponding pages is a descriptive 
text, so that they who prefer it may have the whole bound up 
in a volume, or may pick out and frame any single one, with- 
out detriment to those remaining. 

To announce such a work as this, and to say that it is ex- 
cellent, is to give it the highest commendation, To dwell 
upon the merits of these famous Cartoons, or to.describe them, 
were superfluous. There may be an occasional reader, who 
has forgotten “The Death of Ananias” or “ St. Peter Healing the 
Lame Man”—the latter better known perhaps as “ The Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple,” and as the only one of the seven, in 
which Raphael indulged his habitual tendency to grace and 
loveliness; there can be none, to whom “ Paul Preaching at 
Athens” and “ The Miraculous Draught of Fishes” are not in 
some ehape familiar. Out of regard for the improvement of 
taste in the community, we ‘shall be glad to hear that every 
imported copy of this splendid publication is sold at once. 


Behold her there, and in what piteous plight— 
And venture needless this alarm. 
Yet something thou hast done: declare it soon, 
Lest, in her panic, she indeed do die.’’ 

We have already expreased-wonder at the mixed quality of 
this poem. We are even yet more astonished that an author, 
writing with serious intent, and not addicted to rushing often 
into print, can have sufferéd his rhythm to be sometimes 
marred by the feeblest of endings to his lines. Thus we 
read : 


But I am the abhorréd adder, the 
Envenomed viper. 


Back to thy mother and inform her that, &. 


Thon shalt receive a present homage, and, &c. 
But this fault-finding is not grateful work. Let us close with 

a couple more of brief extracts that please us. When 
Jephthah returns from the conquest of the Ammonites, it is 
said of the popular acclamations : 

That still moved onward, and were still renewed 

To meet the advancing victor, in whose wa’ 

White, billowy turbans waved, or upward flew, 

As flies the foam before the advancing keel, 

Proad steering toward the harbour, whilst, behind, 

Like circling waters gurgling round the helm, 

The still-receding sound of jubilee 

Rang mellow as the peals of distant bells. 1 

In the mouth of the Israelitish maiden herself we find this 

apt image, though, be it observed, her change from protest 
against her fate, to resignation under it, is by far too abrupt- 
She says: 

As the moth winds its way unto the flame, 

Through lessening circles and infatuate rounds, 

So I, impelled oy = meditation’s maze, 

Appr unto the altar’s fiery goal, 

Drawn, and, it may be, dazzled by my doom. 
Appended ‘to this principal piece isa score of minor com- 
positions, exhibiting, it seems to us, more originality, thought, 
fervour, and general poetic merit. They are all serious, as is 
evidently the bent of Mr. Heavysege’s mind. We transfer 
one to our first page, taking the liberty to prefix a title to it. 


No writer of our time is more proficient in gossip than Dr. 
Doran; and none of Dr. Doran’s gossipping books is more 
delightful than his Annals of the English Stage. This work, 
originally, we believe, entitled “Their Majesties’ Servants,” 
has recently been republished here, from the London edition, 
by Mr. W..J. Widdleton. It is comprised in two volumes, 
handsomely printed and bound; and, both in variety of 
matter and grace and fitness of style, it is creditable to the 
research and the taste of itsauthor. We welcome it, indeed, 
after a careful perusal, as a very valuable addition to the 
literature of the stage. It is cast in the form of a narrative, 
which, though not continuous, glides over a period of up- 
wards of two centuries, recording many important incidents 
in the history of the English Stage, and reproducing its most 
brilliant scenes and characters. The narrative is prefaced by 
a Prologue, in which, and in the first four chapters, Dr. 
Doran remarks upon the origin and growth of the drama, 
and rehearses the vicissitudes of fortune which attended 
the establishment of the theatre in England. These 
preliminaries, though necessary and instructive, are a little 
tedious. In chapter fifth, however, on coming to Betterton, 
the reader enters, as it were, upon a sparkling river of bio- 
graphical narration, whereon he is borne pleasantly along 
from one point of interest to another, in the dramatic land- 
scape of the Past, pausing presently, and finding a haven, 
within the present century, at the splendid and lamentable 
story of Edmund Kean. The voyage is long, but it is never 
tiresome. As it progresses, one sees the generations slipping 
away; one phase of manners succeeding another; stately 
heroes and lovely heroines, now flourishing in pomp and 
splendour, and presently displaced by new forms of grandeur’ 
and beauty ; now the blaze and glitter of the thronged theatre, 
eloquent with bright eyes, and perfumes, and music—and now 
the cheerless gloom and wintry waste of some lonesome 
churchyard, in which the worn-out player lies down to rest. 
But, through all, one discerns the gradual, steady elevation 
of the drama, as a good and powerful educational influence. 
Thus the attentive yoyager—the thoughtful and sympathetic 
student of Dr. Doran’s “ Annais”—while storing his memory 
with interesting’ facts, and incidents, and anecdotes, and 
images, will find his heart warmed, and his intellect delighted, 
by a graphic panorama of the progress of a noble art, under 
the sunshine of an expanding civilization. 
We observe that Dr. Doran’s narrative is not entirely ac- 
curate as to details: few works ot this class are thoroughly 
correct in minute particulars: but we do not fail to perceive 
that it evinces its author’s deep sympathy with the subject, 
and his careful industry in collecting materials for its illustra. 
tion. It thus possesses at once vitality and knowledge. Its 











BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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portraits of dead and gone players impress the imagination, they a No doubt this sup 
and so demonstrate their vigour. Its criticism of the drama —— ior ‘vidious ites bec por wi Glee ss on 
is thoughtful and delicate, and its appreciation of the tri-| men brought with » for the performance of 
umphs of great artists is ample and well grounded. Its bio-| their task, not only an abundance of new ideas and an en- 
graphies are written with candour and courtesy. Allof them ween Howse, Reovthe aie auiaiioase eth tee on ’ 
have pleased us ; but those of Betterton, Garrick, and Edmund, Griails of their art, then the book Ilastratets with 
Kean have especially impressed us by thei eitical analysis, | whom they went into competition. But their advantages 
their candour, their warmth of feeling, and their literary }ended there. In two respects the old book illustrators are 
finish. More than this need not be sald, in commending «| "ISON Of tne technical’ part of their: special emt peculiar 
book, which will please and instruct all its appreciative | branch of att; and they more or less gifted with » 
readers, and which worthily advocates the merit and the dig- | facul of which we hardly any trace in the 

‘nity of the drama. art of the present ‘on. the “ 

' wT lites” we owe it that our art has made no against the 
Amidst the flood of recent holiday publications we have | influence of the materialistic taint of the of the effects of 
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downward by means opaque reflector. The artist has 

made about pe eden te rays a haze of 

in ly ,in which the 
which would stand out black and 

against the inner flocd of light—is lost. Let 


sharp) 
anyone observe the appearance of t surrounded by an 
pos reflector; and. the wilful facts of Mr. F. Walker's 


























nation in our t book-illustrators has been given recently 

Bae publication of the first half of “ iel’s Arabian | “ effect” will be instantly apparent to and also the sham 
ights.” Here the subject was a book lye! inexhausti- | quality of its execution. In this same may also be seen 

ble in its of ve and pictures. | most of the vicious characteristics of style which the pre- 

How have the artists who undertook to present some of these | sent book-illustrators have one and all adopted, a 
ictures done their work? Positively as if they had been|stronger example is presented by Mr. Du Maurier’s design, 
lustra\ & matter-of-fact book of Eastern wee instead of | numbered ninety-seven, in which what is intended by him to 


one of romance. The supernatural life, 
lendours, and the impossible richness of the “ Arabian 
hts” have all been unseen, or ai any rate undep by 
them, and their “ illustrations,” but for the importunate fidelity 
of the costumes and architectural details represented, have 
been conceived and executed in a frame of mind com ly 
untouched by Eastern warmth. In accordance with ten- 
dency of their practice, they have sacrificed the spirit to the 
letter with a result of absolute untruthfulness. It would not 
be very difficult to prove that the same kind of untruthful- 
ness underlies a great part of their work, though they them- 
selves may be unconscious of the fact. In the midst of some 
of the most pretentious work put forth y them latterly, we 
detect a strong under-current of sham, of drawing affecting 
boldness, but representing only careless or gratuitously per- 
verse execution, of composition to which a semblance to 


pass for freedom of drawing, is really Gee 
and impertinent affectation of originality. e do not deny 
that there is both grace and sentiment in the two figures of 
den o5 be anion On ama, ee oeebeapionanen 
tion of the ies, the carpet, rug, jow-| ings, 
is simply execrable, representing truly none of the o jects 
named, either as to form or texture. The representation of 


: 


= employ. r: beef ba loy no other eo take to 
@ consequence o! > to special! 
the branch of art which they po osen to plan They 
affect to ignore the intervention of the engraver, which is 
rapidly declining into a mere mechanical process under this 
treatment. For works com ig the “ Cornhill Gallery” 
no more repregent examples of the best English wood-engrav- 
ing than the chasing on a presentation-cup represents the 


originality has been given by mere arbitrary ent of} perfection of line-engraving. Nearly every one of the hundred 
pa. of “ daring effects” that have no foundation in nature. | pictures before us exhibits in legible evidence of 
t is possible that some of these workers may believe that 


the struggle which has been w between the draughtsman 
and the engraver in the production of the final result, such as 
itis. Ofthe finer capabilities of wood engraving the artists of 
the “Cornhill Gallery” appear, almost without exception, 
to be either ignorant or contemptuously disregardfvl. Had 
it been otherwise, their works might have been fully worth, 

of the honour which has now been done to them, but whic 


they alone among artists represent the truth of art—that they 
alone give the aspect of things as they actually are. That 
such an estimate of th ives is delusive, the “Cornhill 
Gallery” appears to us to bear conclusive evidence. The 
collection of one hundred illustrations from the laga- 
zine, of which this “ Gallery” is formed, gives a tolerably 
complete view of the ‘present state of the art of book-illustra- | we think the® larger number of them are far from having 
tion—the best artists,and very excellent engravers, having | deserved. London Review 

been employed upon the work. . : 

The publishers of the “Cornhill Gallery” have very exactly 
stated their object, in reproducing these works in a separate 
form, to be “a desire to render an act of justice to the eminent 
artists of whose talents they have availed themselves in the 
illustration of the Cornhill. Magazine, by exhibiting, with the 
aid of the finest printing, the real a of those illustrations 
as works of art.” We are not able to say that we think the 
merits of these works called for such a special kind of recog- 
nition. They represent neither more nor less than the aver- 
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DOG-PERSIAN 1V EXCELSIS. 


Vient @étre nommé Chevalier Grand Cordon dela Légion 
@Honneur I Am Your Faithful Obedient Servant Russell 
Knight of Thegarter. Let us suppose this delectable piece of 
nonsense to have appeared some fine evening in the official 
portion of the Paris Moniteur, great with the dignity of leaded 
type and authoritative heading; and let us further conceive 
it to have been duly copied, circulated, and commented upon 


laid | harder ’twas than Gordon, 


texture is, in fact, impossible with such means as these artists | terials P 


Cockayne have stared, and and told us “how much 
Of co Hike this fs one tot fof Saletieinn, 
course, @ name one more proo! 
Indianity, hood, or by whatever name we may call the 
le ways of our fellow- 
Tt seems to afford a dim 
to their ob- 
era points of difference from ourselves—their dislike ot 
eaks and turn for hysical brooding and clarified 
<Wiline, tater qqyeeleting ciatieal exstat, their dagtlas pro- 
A accent, their pro- 
clivity to the selling of Christian tracts in London, combined 
with marked repugnance towards the religious doctrines 
therein inculcated, and all the other details which make 
up the character of the wolf we have got by the ears and are 
not flinching from the duty of taming. 

Perbaps Fee Sa oe Gonk nell wo tale Cie 
name—let us say Sir und Raj ’s name—to pieces, and 
see of what material it is made up; in doing which it will not 
be easy to avoid the discovery, at the same time, of what ma- 
scholarship in high places is made up. It 
would be more exact to say Persian at once. The sentence 
is made up of Persian words, meant to obey Persian laws. 
The words are either true Persian drawn from the pure well 
of Aryan undefiled, or Arabic words and an Arabic phrase 
incorporated in that , or Indian words treated and 
inflected as Persian. The laws of its syntax are Persian, and 
it is a good or bad sentence only when tested as Persian. 
Fureund, in its elements and its meaning exactly correspond- 
ing to the Latin , is asomewhat archaic and poetical 
word for @ son, little used vernacularly, but fully living in the 
high literary style and official parlance. In the latter it is 
employed—or was some years ago—by the Grand Vizier’s 
office at Tehran in addressing Persian ambassadors abroad, 
and other dependent functionaries. All Continental Orien- 
talists would write the word Farzand or Ferzend ; and = 4 
lish Orientalists who have anything approaching to book- 
learning, and who see the advan of adopting one system 
of trahscription, generally follow t of Sir W. Jones, who 
would write Farzand. But, though the vowel is a 
cally, and elsewhere really, an a, und does exactly 
express the Indian way of pronouncing it, with our 
short « asin but, fun ; and it is no use quarrelling with this 
part of Mr. Gilchrist’s system, which is, practically, so accu- 
rate on Indian The only inconvenience attending it 
is that a han of educated peopie here, familiar with Con- 
tinental languages, and not realizing the nature of the tran- 
scription of sounds from one alphabet to another, will say 

, and Poonjab, and Sir Yz Bahawder, as they used 


erso-In 





age quality of the book-illustrations of the day, and, apart 
from the stories which they were intended to illustrate, are 
but slightly interesting as pictures. We say this with reference 
to the collection as a whole, and not intending to imply that, 
out of the round hundred pictures com it, there are not 
any possessing independent value. All things considered, the 
series of illustrations to George Eliot’s “ ola,” by Mr. 
Frederick Leighton, A.R.A., are the most noteworthy, and, we 
hold, the most objectionable, in the “gallery.” They fail in 
the very first requisite of book-illustrations, that of illustrating 
the text which they are designed to accompany. In not one 
of Mr. Leighton’s twenty-four pictures is the character of 
Romola presented to the eys of the reader of the romance. 
The life he represents is, in fact, not that of the characters of 


in the unofficial ordinary newspapers of France. What com- 
mentary should we suppose the French papers likely to make 
upon the English system of nomenclature? What would 
they say about the godfathers and godmothers who “ assist” 
at the Regtion of infant “ Anglo-Saxons”? The first ejacula- 
tion would probably de the same as that which was provoked 
by the om —— of “Othello” in English + a Parisian 
8 some or more years ago. “ Jago, lago—ces noms 
Aanldentinn c'est comme le miaulement dun chat!” Think of 
the outburst of jokes both coarse and keen, of the in - 
able —— among the happy gods of the European Para- 
dise. ink how the ignorant majority, and the evil-minded 
majority, and the clever majority, would all go their 
wa: os in one more — of . that - Fa va 
begins even at the nt. As- 

solant and all the tribe of voudllotonvetes would put 
forth the most brilliant little leaves of writing, all of a glitter 
with glase-dust not to be distinguished from real diamond- 
dust. The voices of De Porquet, or Fleming and Tibbins, or 
whoever may be the a interpreters of English words 
and ways for the benefit of the French, would be dull and 
silent amid the chaff and gay clamour. But a small minority 
would assuredly be found, versed in the method of our lan. 
-and ever irritated at signs of international misconcep- 

on, who would not spare their denunciations of the utter 
essness and slovenliness in a public office which lets an 
insane jumble of titles and names and formulas go and do duty 
bristian pa- 





















it as might have been given by Giotto and Cimabue, had they 
lived a hundred and fifty years later. We cannot look upon 
these works as anything but anachronisms, wrought with y 
extraordinary imitative power. To have been in unison wit 
these pictures, the text of “ Romola” should have been written 
in the — of the fifteenth century; the design of the au- 
thor should, in fact, have been to produce as nearly as possi- 
ble such a work as a writer contemporary with Savanarola 
might have written. He was too great an artist to think of 
playing any such masquerade-trick with his genius. There is 
the difference between him and his illustrator: George Eliot 
has placed himself en rapport with the living men and ideas 
of the fifteenth century, and portra the characteristics of 
both with a wonderful verisimilitude ; Mr. Leighton has ap- 
proached no nearer to the actual life he undertakes to repre- 
sent than a study of tings produced in the infant state of 
art can bring him. He takes for truth what is only a part of 
it ; to him the earnest but crude beginnings of Art are its final 
triumphs; and his illustrations of —, present to our 

t b 


eyes remarkable examples of m . 

Mr. Millais has been employed on the CornAill to illustrate|to nominate and appoint His Highness rzund Dilbund 
two of the stories of Mr. Anthony Trollope, “ Framley Par-| Rasekbul Itgad Dowlut-i-Englishia — Rajegan, Rajah 
sonage” and “ The Small House at Allington,” which origi- | Rundeer Siogh Bahadoor of Kuppoorthulla, to be a t of 
nally appeared therein. To these he furnishes twenty-four} the most Exalted Order of the Star of India.” This must 
designs, some of which are worthy of his pencil, others dis- 


ul to it. There is, — y another living 
novelist whose works are so suggestive of pictorial illus- 
tration as those of Mr. Anthony Trollope; but it is precisely | — rm | much as though a Hindoo costing qunnnen het, in- 
in proportion to the difficulty of the task undertaken that we 


expect a good workman to put out his strength. It seems 
clear to us that Mr. Millais has made no attempt to meet more 


for an unprotected foreigner’s own decent 
tronymic. 

The scene and the names must now be c' . and the 
story must be narrated of ourselves. In one of the London 
Gazeites of last week, such as we are accustomed to read in the 


the 
judged by this. standard, it y differ from English as Alicia from t make a pretty 
ane ea pleuwe whieh bases Against Be “Core ladies’ name, such as Andalusia, V' other provinces 
hill Gallery” ought never to have been 80 feeble in | have done before now ; and it has a friendly look, like a green 


publish 

conception, so false in drawing, and, generally, so slovenly | oasis, 
in execution, are . As anexam wpe point to the 
engraving num @8 in the “Gallery,” an again to the 
one numbered 66. In the latter picture the figure of 
Eames” lying on his back in the grass is no figure 
all, but only a bundle of ill-disposed clothes. e 
jection applies, even more emphatically, to 
powerfully Mr. Millais can draw, and what a life-like 
can give to his figures when he chooses to do his best, 
not denying; but we feel bound, in 
captandum. praise that has been la’ 
of them being accepted as specimens 
any way worthy of selection for preservation. 

Atter the works of Mr. Millais, 
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Bishop 
be-| islands in the Pacific, and co: 


. antag ty? hile others engaged trading wi 
4 while were with 
hatever Sn eta ae deters Cross, with like manifestations of 
cause 


to show off their 8; in M. Du — by pronoun- 
cing Gorilla Gorilla, after the analogy of Montilla and Man- 
zanilla, just as if the great anthropoid ape were a new kind 


of hittersherry. But if the people go wrong, the 
omnibus people go right in these Gilchristian short u's. * * 
here is no or depth of delinquency in this 


affair, after all; nor does the carelessness and slovenliness 
with which it is put together constitute enough seriously to 
hurt the feelings of Orientalists, who should be thick-skinned 
and long-sufft in this respect, and have much to bear 
withal. It is the intense strangeness, not to say absurdity, of 

lish Government Gazette in Persian, and not 
in E _w bewilders us and provokes our comments. 
When it is wanted to say “His Highness Raja So-and-so, a 
devoted adherent and faithful dependent of the English Go- 
vernment,” it is best to say it in Knglish when addressing 
English readers, and to keep the P for Indian Gazettes 
on Indian ground, if there be such things. When we give the 
Garter to King George we shall not te him as “ Anax 
Andron Tondap ib Georgios,” much less write it 
“ Hanacks Andron;” but we shall call him eee Mm. or 
whatever the proper Athenian title may be, in ‘ every- 
day English. When Prince de Carambolesco shall be elected 
by universal r of regenerate Danubia, we shall 
not say to him Maria Ta, but “ Your Majesty,” however 
pleasant it may be to show off our Daco-Roman. We are al- 
ready prone to dwell with more weight upon the points of 
difference which separate Asiatics from ourselves than eo 
the points of similarity which unite us, and it is not wel) to 
let a plain straightforward sentence in the classical language 
of Sadi pass, for want of explanation or translation, as a vi 
uncouth of names worthy only of a Feejee or Dahoman 
savage.—Saturday Review. 


oe 


ATTACK ON A Misstonary BisHor.—The account of the 
murderous attack on Bishop Patteson, of the Melanesian 
Islands, by the inhabitants of the Santa Cruz group, and the 
oe calamitous loss of life to his party, will be read 
with feelings of painful interest by the friends of missionary 
° ns in that quarter of the globe. Few events exem- 
plify more clearly the extreme risk and hardship to which 
even the — pioneers of Christianity are exposed in 
their efforts to plant its doctrines in such benighted regions. 

atteson’s diocese extends over several of these 





am - was engaged in ap a —ee bad mowed 
e a . by wading through the on the 
bey Sah of Santa Cruz, trusting to find the same 
endly —— there from the natives as they had seven 
sane A peng but two en gyi os A tame 
sem to meet —e ie most fri t; 

nD page myn down for some rom 


zs 


‘Though Mr. Pearce’a wound was the severest of the three, 
after much suffering, rallied, and is now 
to be strong and in usual Such has been this unfortu- 
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Quintxe.—In the very excellent paper which appeared in 
our columns lately from the pen of the surgeon-naturalist in 
medical charge of Dr. Livingstone’s Zambesi Expedition, de- 
acriptive of the fatal fever which haunts the delta and river- 
line of the Zambesi and Shiré, and struck down so many va- 
luable members of the mission, Mr. J. C. Meller raised an 
important question stoeneng he efficacy of quinine as a pro- 


phviactic. The use 


of q e is laid down amongst the 


Admiralty regulations with great stringency for men on ser- 
vice on the east and west coasts. Every man is required to 
take quinine when within a certain distance of the coasts; and 
it is regularly continued in eight-grain doses every morning 


to those boat-cruising 


A great deal of this 
throats of the sailors, 


drawn from the Zambesi 


on the coasts or in the rivers and creeks. 

costly quinine is thus forced down the 
and, says Mr. Meller, if the conclusions 
experience be correct, uselessly. 


to the efficacy of quinine, he states: ““ We have had proof that 
it would not avert fever, though taken with the — regu 
larity in small or large dozes. It may ibly modify the 
attack. I have adverted to this before,and noticed that in our 
first journey up the river all the men in the ship but six took 
quinine regularly ; the six were older hands than the rest, and 
refused it, but had less fever than the others. Of -four 


men who came from 


the Gorgon, but six left the river without 


having had fever, though quinine was given to them in the 
«Admiralty dose’ every morning ; and of these six, five subse- 
quently suffered. Later, the daily use was discontinued in the 
expedition, but without any increase in the number of cases. 
But as we had no doubt of its inefficacy as a prophylactic, so 
had we as little that fever would not pass away without its 
use; though, as we have seen, it will often go on to a fatal 
termination in spite of its administration in any quantity.” 
Mr. Meller’s paper is so able throughout—one of the clear- 
est and most complete clinical’ histories in brief that we 
have ever read—that his observations are at least well worthy 
of note, and call for the attention of the medical authorities 
of the Admiralty. The daily eight-grain dose of quinine is 
to many a Jack Tar a nauseating draught; but if conducive 
to health, of course ‘this is cheaply purchased at so small a 
cost. Mr. Meller doubts, however, whether the expenditure 
and the nausea are not both somewhat wasted. Further ex- 
perience, he says, has convinced him of the substantial accu- 
racy of the opinion which on the former expedition he had 
formed and expressed: “that a far better prophylactic than 


quinine exists in the 


use of a stimulus, such as a glass of rum, 


given at sunrise ; from four to six A. M. being the period at 
which the greatest cold is experienced, and, in consequence 
of the depression of the vital powers, the men are more liable 
to malarious influences.” If this be 80, it is undesirable to 
nauseate our sailors with daily overdoses of a costly drug.— 


Lancet. ‘ 





Two Ways or Trussinc Fow1s.—Despite the badness of 
the weather, the crowd both of carriage visitors and pedes- 


trians was immense ; 


and many a fine lady, as well as careful 


housewife, or speculative marchand de comestibles, might be 
seen investigating, with all the zeal and pleasure of a gourmet 
and connoisseur, these @aeuore of the French produce 
and aaa material of the French cuisine, And entering the 
two large compartments, which contained about a thousand 


individual specimens 
which the celebrated 


of the finest fat capons and fat poulardes 
districts of La Bresse and La Fiéche are 


able to produce, was a sight to make one’s mouth water at the 


ideas of the fricasées 


and rétis in embryo one saw before one. 


To the eye there can be no doubt that the poultry of La 
Bresse makes the and 


catries off the palm 


—— appeal 

in the estimation of the majority of spectators. Nothing 
could look more delicate or enticing, more refinedly luxurious, 
than the aspect of these birds. The mode of trussing in La 
Bresse (a ~ ~~ generall Ee nee 
adds amazingly to the tempting appearance o poultry. 
As soon erste bird is killed and plumed (which latter 


operation is always 


formed imm: ly, and while the 


animal is still warm), it ia placed under a tap of cold water, 
which is allowed to run gently upon it for at least an hour. 
It is then put into shape by | its legs tucked up close 


under its sides, and its wings | 


down as closely to its 


shoulders (if one may use the word of such a speci- 


e word, speaking 
man of the creation), after which it is rolled u htly in 
ary cloths, and left in this state Nedpegpenat. As e 


ie, say 


for the night, The effect of the cold water gm is to 
San crtie tek en Boe impart to it and to the general 


dazzling whiteness and delicacy which 
by po J and amateu’s. The effect of 


or mummif; process is very much the same 


on fat poultry as that which I have seen it exhibit on the 


ouce been cocks and hens. The but disappear into 
the back, and the eussses into the while the rump and 
Gorsal line form a complete rectangle. they lie, white, 
soft, delicate, tempting, and fat asa pound of butter! to which, 
indeed, { heard them once or twice inaptly compared by an 
envieu:Sieeh leeoder frees tho. Hocken trict whose torn 
ices asinine wee eremeannenenadaetatinn Wodenpens 
eas notice, and who avenged himself by , loud enough 
for all to hear him who wished to do so, that “them 
. oe La Ron var omy as good 

as n; were upon they w w 
was Ath A their throats, and that to fat 
they would all run when to the. spit, like a 
ound of butter.” This touch ee et ane 
ee aay native patois. But, alas! it produced no 
effect npon hearers, who, with their memories,or rather 
their full of the flavour of the La Bresse aux 
ye they had eaten on the last Jour del'An, were 
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. | to-consist in producing rotundity, so in La Fiéche the on 


replaced by il 
very | too potent a dose of a marvellous elixir for resto: youth, 
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is in reality the finest produced of its kind, either in France 
or any other country, though it is perhaps also made more 
seductive to the eye by the highly artistic method of prepar- 
ing it for the market. The La Fiéche and Mans district, also, 
no doubt, comes next in rank, but it is curious (even in such 
matters) to observe how tastes and customs differ, within so 
short a distance, with respect to the same subject, Just as 
the perfection of the art of trussing in La Bresse is thought 


minute. The academy having become a monastery, the fo 
will leave off editing the French Dictionary, in po to toes, 


facture a liqueur that shall surpass that of the Grand Char- 
treuse.— Bentley's Miscellany. ' 





Broa@raPry or Wxist.—Whist is unquestionably of Eng- 
lish origin, though as to the time and piace of its b we do 
a any precise evidence. Whist is not mentioned by 
Shakspeare, nor by any writer of the Elizabethan era, from 
which we may infer that the game was then scarcely in ex- 
istence. Ali that we know about the extreme childhood of 
whist is that it was spent in the servants’ hall. Its associates 
there, we by wer on the smepority of Daines Barrington, 
were “put” and “ fours. @ game seems soon to have 
manifested seductive powers, for as early as 1630 Taylor, the 
water poet, mentions whist as inducing the prodigal to “‘ fling 


is all for its angularity. The La Fiéche and Le Mans poultry 
are made to spread out their wings, bend in their backs, set 
out their breast, stick me their knees, and in short, stand or 
lie in the most “ pointed” attitude they can be made to as- 
sume. The effect is more picturesque than graceful, and it 
requires an effort to believe, from the ju ent of the eye 
only, that their flesh isso nearly equal to that of their great 
tivals as it really is. It is, however, in fact, even preferred by 


his money free with carlessnesse.” t 
_—— - = — — — i and no! ~y othe this period the character and ‘the friends ‘of whist ay pth 
— Poultry yes por a nely flavoured.— Account of the| dediy low. Whist even appears in a lock-up in the question- 


a of 8 enaee bdo oe Gm. Fielding re- 
en co when the ous Count la Ruse was domiciled 
ae ee ets fie ned etas | mle Mr Gooey Soap (who enjoyed offce under the shri 
French court, have not complied with the regulations of court | tne tedi: — coaatahip sought to beguile 
ieute. 4 mdent saya: On ons ladies | “2° um of his indoor e tence by recourse to the amuse- 
ae oumail ene cen aby nn ae p pn ag ments of the day. Mr. Snap’s two daughters benevolent! 
whee oy Cour. Gnade have not csenpiied with this aided him, and chose Wild to make up their parties. Whi 

ee end tak Goart Where etiquette ls bo severe, aad and Swabbers (which is only whist under an alias), was then 
ps ry salads, oF maubeee ot <apeunauien, we o> ba (1682) greatly in vogue and the ladies were consequently 
telligent — vs er euch 6 sietetieal voluntary pongo mol ant to look out for a fourth person. In the “ Memoirs of 
wise sal nok Weebly be —_ The non selindes the Lives, Intrigues, and Comical Adventures of the most 
pep possi of Seren “an ch ne aA Get Famous Gamesters” from the time of Charles IL to that of 
os nes fi ee at the door, or compelled to with- Queen Anne, we come across a sharper named Johnson 

priory tay sane . when tated ed it, but whose last adventure was that he was hanged in 1690. of 
~— — pose on F nite they ae aie i t him it is written that he excelled in the art of “ poeting. 
== ey said. the mort eatious deinenetintactinen ely, that honours for himself and partner when playing at whist. We 
ladies who have the ill luck to forget the indispensable ap- = oe Sree. vente nonees ist the City. 
celiean, up dij tae. Gi aah tx benowrel aiidae The Compleat Gamester,” originally published in 1674, does 
meron: oop m0 hapertll peng 7 hee alt a denen ts not mention whist at all; but in later editions we are told that 
Upper House who was much surprised. that his card of invite- a ba 3 a eres game, y=! that sharpers generally took 
tion to. dinner on a late occasion did not comprise his fair half. | this, whist nr scoveuipadeted tilt eaaliy bas 05 designe of 
On inquiry in the proper quarter he was told the reason.— card-logs It never took to them kindly, but, like Oliver 
Paris letter. Twist, it was the victim of circumstances and of its own in- 
experience. Whist was more sinned against than ing 
Accordingly, it contrived, after a time, to escape from its 
tavern acquaintances ; and early in the eighteenth century, 


though not as yet fashionable, it had, at least, become respect- 
away, was educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, and uated |able. Its princ’ friends at this ep: 
in 1889, when he took classical honours. Shortly oe and coun aa ae Se deemeen te 5 ata 


parsons. In the “ Beaux Stratagem,” 
he was called to the bar, and at once began to lay the founda- | har (1707), Squire Sullen is said to be fond ‘of whist, Sr rs. 
tion of what became a lucrative practice. Turning, however, Sullen, who was a fine lady from London, refers to her hus- 
his thoughts toa clerical life, he obtained a “title to orders” | band’s predilection in terms which imply that whist was then 
from Rev. Anthon W. Thorold, M.A.,’ rector of the metro-| classed with rural rather than with West-end accomplish- 
politan parish of St. Giles-in-the-Felds, and upon that title he] ments. Pope also, about this time (1715), alludes to whist in 
was ordained deacon last Sunday by the Bishop of London. | connection with the squirearchy ; and Swift, in his “ Essay on 
Mr. Hathaway is but one out of many barristers who have | the Fates of Clergymen” (1728), says that the clergy occasion- 
abandoned the law for the Gospel. Dr. Thirwall, now Bishop | ally indulged in the society of whist. This patronage does not 
of St. David’s, was called to the bar by the Society of Lincoln’s- | seem to have been equal to the task of altogether retrieving 
inn in 1825, and practised until 1828, when he was ordained | whist from the character of vulgarity. Better days, however, 
and appointed to the rectory of Kerby Underdale. Dr. Sier,| were in store tor it. About this time “ The Compleat 
a well-known London incumbent, was formerly a barrister. | Gamester” became amalgamated with the “Court Gamester,” 
A case of somewhat different character from either of the | and whist was admitted into the first, the courtly division of 
foregoing may be found in that of a gentleman.who was for|the work, in company with “ ombre, quadrille, quintille, 
some time curate of St. George's, Hanover-square. Mr. Hugh | picquet, and the royal game of chess.” About 1780, a party of 
Weightman was educated at as Cam » aud} gentlemen, of whom the first Lord Folkestone was one, fre- 
uated in 1840. Shortly after he was called to the|quented the Crown Coffee-house, in Bedford-row, and there 
. He continued in the pursuit of his profession for some | introduced w studied the game, and, it is-believed, dis- 
years,and in 1850, was ordained by the late Archbishop of | covered some of its principles. In 1743, whist was adopted by 
Canterbury. Two or three years since he returned to his old| Edmond Hoyle, who is to this day called the father of the 
love, and is now in full practice at the bar. game. Under his auspices, whist made the acquaintance of 
ull the rank and fashion of England, and travelled across the 
Channel during the Anglo-mania which prevailed in France 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century. The nm de 
V—— says, “It was even represented at Versail’es, but I 
cannot affirm whether it was by the English ambassador in 
nm.” Theremainder of the career of whist is well known. 
t was: welcomed to all the chocolate-houses, clubs, and 
fashionable assemblies. It became the lion of the day. It 
was talked about and written about. Once really known, it 
was esteemed a universal favourite, admired and respected by 
all; and, in — of a little contretemps with the premier 
baron of England some thirty years back, it has retained its 
ascendancy until now.— Whist, by “ Cavendish,” in London 





From Bar To CouRcH AND CHURCH TO Bar.—A bar- 
rister of considerable practice has deliberately renounced his 
profession and obtained admission into the ranks of the minis- 
try. The gentleman in question, Mr. Edward Penrose Hath- 








Frencw Atmanac PROPHECIES FOR 1865.—Among the 
prophecies for the ensuing year are the following: An emi- 
nent statistician will ascertain the number of articles that 
have been written in different papers and publications advo- 
cating the abolition of New Year’s presents. 7863 persons 
will send in reports to the academy of sciences upon the 
means of directing the course of balloons, which they will de- 
clare they have satisfactorily determined. A new suburb will 
be founded, which will meet with great success. ‘“ Squares” 
will be constructed on the roofs of the houses. By that means 
the nursery-maids will be enabled to take airings with their 
charges, without being accosted by some of the thousands of 
idle soldiers who lounge about the Tuileries and other public 
walks. Hackney coachmen and cabmen will have a graud 
entertainment to celebrate the suppression of tariffs and the 
inauguration of an epoch of free licenses to charge just what 
they like. To save the expense of ligh a theatre will be 
opened, the performances of which will place in the day- 
time. A friend of old Gaulish amusements will give twenty 





EXaGGERATED CL#aRNESS.—The simplest and most gene- 
rally accepted rule is that which attributes merit toa style in 
——— to its clearness. The truth of this, in most cases, 

obvious. Language, when used to express thought, is the 
more perfect in proportion as it makes the thought plainer. 
The art of concealing thought is one of those illegitimate uses 
of lan; , which require rules to themselves. Like cheating 
St. | at > Nee re & great 7 is hs skill, but hd not putting 

proper uses, owever, plain that even 

ber certain important events that he had forgotten to relate in this rat canon cannot be laid down as waipernally rien or 
the memoirs of his life, and he will devote a supplement of| that, at atiy rate, it must be modified by co-ordinate rules. To 
forty volumes to their narration. A cautious concierge will | be clear is avery good thing; but nothing is more insuffer- 
ie which sacrifices every other con- 
sideration to obtain perfect clearness. A common source of 
a rash use of pronouns. But when 

Mr. Austin almost excludes pronouns from his 
vocabulary, and, instead of “he” or “it,” repeats for an in- 
definite number of times the phrase, however long, to which 
“he” or “it” refers, we feel that nothing but a sense of duty 
wee ee through. It may be ambiguous to 
B that he can run taster than he can”—a sentence 


z 
: 


and will find herself as she was when eight years of age. 
-gentleman and his wife going to see the rifle practice at Vin- 
Sears Vill be fretensd eating one of the committee) with 
seats at each side of the target. The Arabs of Al will 
tae ge ent dig give up their own country to the 


the reader to see at a glance what ‘s meant, without even the 
trouble of carrying his eye back for a couple of lines; but it 
often becomes wearisome, because it amounts to the uent 
recurrence of a false emphasis. We long sometimes that 

aulay would condescend for once to refer us to the subject of 
Macaulay's sentences, even by such phrases as “the former’ 
and “the latter,” and spare the repetition, through -half-a- 
dozen consecutive sentences, of “the W in the first limb 
of each sentence, and “the Tories” in the second 
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amps ve been restored again. Th 
zlingly bright, and the cold not intense. It is the fashion 
to even during the winter season, 


ve in o carriages, 
Sadeed or rong hh Dietagmhic, 


six 
up to their chins in fur coats 


and flunkies are attired in similar th 


orses, Carriages an 
at a similar sight with intense interest 


ac ly one 

who watches its payeegneny, can doubt. Whe' or not 

oniteur also takes the troubl to obeeve seen tte bee ait ea 

es uble ma: a different 
itsel y 


it does so “ with 
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; A Vorce rrom pr 9 vagy nor gg do 
bearings treaty upon the 
whether it is beneficial or pall er it 
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not profess to imow the 


and 


ar one to 
itself to an 
Paris Correspon- 








A Patace or Justice —H 
“Palace of Justice” will be one of the 


Parliament. When the dissolution will take 
on 


circumstances. 


are held out that a 
last acts of the expiring 
depend 


manner! The | recent) 


been found frozen to death on the route travelled by the Yan- 
kees on their return, mostly children.— (Miss.) 


e probably serve 

sen that it is their interest to put dowa lest it 
should perchance put down them instead the Brith Go 
vernment, They are alread loudly of the 
“ Mazzinian element” in If they intend to be loyal 
as we believe Rome warned them to be years 
ee Srey wae woek of “sagennreeng:: 


















Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 835.—By 8. A. Harrison. 
BLACK. 





WHITR. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SoLvuTion ro Prosiem No. 834. 
White. 








The smart little Game below was gnyed lately, between Mr. 





Works has agreed to a pro 
and be called henceforth b 
sidering 


London, and 
Office Guide, it cannot be sa 
King fi 
























towns should be utilized on our res; ve estates, and gene- 
Tally'so far as possible.” Ps 


New Namus ror Srrezts—The Metropolitan Board of 
position that, King Street and New 
vent Garden, should cease to those names, 
the title of Garrick Street. Con- 
than thirty King Streets in 
robably many more not named, in the Post 
d that this is the cal re- 
To say nothing of five King Edward Streets, one 
ing Edward Terrace, one King Edward’s Road, two King 
William Streets, ten King’s Roads, twenty-five Queen Streets, 
sixteen Queen’s Roads; besides “ rows” and “ terraces” of 
the same ns ; there are probably fifty bewildering 
of the same names, as in “ uppers,” “ lowers,” “ lit- 
ve 7 ” and so forth. It is time common sense 
e itself felt in this direction. The number of George and 
John Streets is tiresome; the name of Victoria appears in 
thirty cases in London. Some time since the City authorities 
aaw the ridiculous side of this matter, and gave us bye ae 
Rosd, instead of Victoria Road. ‘The choice of Garrick’s 
name is a sensible one, apt to the locality where it has hitherto 
been honoured only by a tavern sign. There is one Shak- 
8 Road, where there are countless Charles Streets; no 
haucer Street, where there are sixteen Charlotte Streets; 
and the name of Albert occurs in the directory nearly thirty 
times. There is a host of illustrious names not less in need of 
honour than these, but yet unhonoured. 


Tue Dienrry or Hirep CounsELLons.—* * The pro- 
fession of the law is one of the noblest that can employ the 
faculties of man. To be a defense to the weak, a speaker 
for the ignorant, an adviser to the doubtful, a bulwark against 
power, an interpreter of the laws, a helper to justice, is an 
office and a function, for having which any man may feel 
himse'f exalted.—* * Speech of Mr. Dudley Field inthe Weed- 
Opdyke Libel Suit. 


The learned gentleman only drew half the picture. In each 
of his supposititious cases, there is a professional opponent, 
who probably does not feel himself debased. 


Tue Porz a SprormeR or MonasTERtms.—The Corriers 
delle Marche states that the Roman Government, in order to 
meet the payment of the interest on its loan, has sold the 
property of the Hospital Santo-Spirito, one of the most im- 
portant in Rome, and ng a great part of the land be- 
tween that city and Civita Vecchia. The price received was 
500,000 Roman crowns (£100,000). The Oorriere observes 
that after such a measure the Holy See can no longer remon- 
atrate against the seizure of the property of the convents, the 
owners of which are to receive a pension proportioned to 
their monastic ranks. 


—— ee 
THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
. OF THE 


OCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Sovereien Cosmetic RzesToRa- 
TIVE AND SaniTaRy. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 


Street, Co 


there are no fewer 



















Thorold and a member of the Bristol Club, 50 Cents and $1 rer Bortz. 
White (M.) Black (T.) White(M.) Black (T.) HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cents pzr Bor7ia, 
Epo tre Peeks Heese. Bes os MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
4 Pike P rik 8 ir PtORKtS Brie those ff b rom ies every 
8 0) t t : [) the Dox of one dozen. 1 a 
& Bio ERS,ch PiokKtS |it BtkoR KttoRD disch a: whet aragiet has not th i 
. dis c > 3 not these articles, rT. 
7 PtksP ' Castles 6. K toK 2 Grexst ch(a) NYORK,=Jormue, but send your order to ras ates 
& PtksP,ch KtoR 16. KtoQ3  KttoQB4,ch, gS VICTOR E. MAUGE 
And Biack mates in 8 more moves. = 15 ct «ny lll 
(a) Black has here s forced mate im three moves, instead of five. Sole Agent for the Society f 





Progectep Roman UatHorio CouLecE In Oxrorp.—The 
Guardian says that it is well — that Dr. Newman has 








cult . 
A million and a half of money is a large amount, and before | ings are always held with closed doors, and result of the 
the palace could be completed a further half million would be eiuierenesean only be at even by the best- 
necessary. We are aware of the sums required for the| informed members of the Roman body ; but a general 
Palace at Westminster, and an enormous amount would be} opinion prevails that their views are in. opposition to the 
necessary for a Palace at Lincoln’sinn. It is proposed to | liberal views of Dr. Newman, who feels thoroughly the unsa- 
ee te ces Ce” ie te ee ee tisfactory state of of the Romish laity in 
from the other Courts. But the exact is not known to| their colleges. Meantime, have forwarded the 
the uninitiated. The measure is likely to be opposed by the | result of their deliberations to Rome ; but Rome usually is not 
Benchers of Linculn’s-inn. a, objected tothe ist Bill, very quick at sending answers to difficult and delicate ques- 
and proposed to expend £100,000 in New Courts, They built | tions; some months will probably pass before the a 
the present Vice-Chancellors’ Courts, and they do not see the |lish Roman Catholics will learn on the authority 
magna < conweens 0 Sa Demee es 600 pisea, whether can send their sons with a conscience to 
isa sum of money in Chancery, the unclaimed | college at Oxford. 
interest on w could be applied for the purpose of the new! Taz Prevmatic Loom.—Mr. 
Palace. on a new 
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et air from 
of the shuttle-box, upon the end of the shuttle, 
or stroke, and thus substituting for the reste Be 
the “ picker” the pneumatic 
working velocities will bein the 
new machine per minute, to 180 strokes 
time. hit ce | 
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A “Cough,” * Cold,” or 
Irritated Throat, 


Ayve lt allowed to pa: results in 
L ous Pulmonary and Bronchial af- 
yey fections, oftentimes incurable. 
yy BROWN’S 
BRONOHIAL TROCHES 
Reach directly the affected and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the ue guupine Brown’s BroncuiaL Trocues which have 
proved efficacy. : 






Among the many eminent Sin; who use the “ Troches,” and 
lathe enon terms of ow would mention Mies Lowies 


, Cook, and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
vent Garden, London. ° 
A Branch House is penne in London for the sale of “* Brown’s 
Bronchial T: .” w 


ich have been so justly celebrated th - 
out the United States and the British Fhe ag Their Nites ies 


been proved vy an experience of many years, and they are high! 
ed by imedical'men and othett ot 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass, 


Sold most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in 
States, Boitioh Provinces and Great Britain, eas 


Lonpon Deport, 205, Hie Ho.zory, W. 0. 


BRITISH NATION ¢ 
LIPH ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


omens, {°82 BUTE NL TSE 








This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the’ 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 

GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
_ Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 


SKINNER’S PULMONALES th- 
relieve 8, 
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